13 ! 


Is Germany a country of parks as 
well? Indeed It Is. There Is the magni- 
ficent Engllscher Garten In Munich, 
the blossoming gardens around the 
river Alster In Hamburg, the flower 
beds of the German Federal Garden 
Show in the capital, Bonn, situated 
on the Rhine, and over a thousand 
other parks including whole forests. 
Again and again the landscape 
thickens to a park. Where a park 




transcends the borders of a town 
and takes over the woody hills both 
architects and gardeners sail with 
the wind. A good example Is the 
Gruga Park In Essen, in the Ruhr 
area: it was laid out In 1929 and 
comprises waterworks, a botanic 
garden and exhibition halls. Or the 
Wllhelmshoehe mountain park at 
Kassel: in Its midst is the residence 
built In 1786 which was temporarily 


occupied by Napoleon in, ft 
Ludwigsburg on the Necto 
baroque palace and park 
fairy-tale garden. The 
on the Island of Mainauon 
Constance, on the other I 
a different kind: h^re the 
Count Bernadotte looksafa 
gardens with Mediterranean 
tatlon. Why not make a torn 
the parks of Germany? 
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l Ottava economic summit ended Tl 
a' conciliatory note, perhaps In- pow 
ui yter all the fireside chats and state 
Roth In the open air and at the guid 

jfllGC'tflbldt * 

It With bilateral talks and meet- ably 
tf all seven leaders of the major': pen 
tm industrialised countries, satis- rate 
a was arguably a foregone conclu- P 

’ *i; u8S 

*- although the Western leaders to i 
Have had no choice but to pro- ise< 

i the summit a Buccess it failed to gre 

i U p with clear evidence of headway, ind 
& Joint declaration listing 38 points 
oily 1 avoided admitting that views be 
jed 'or were diametrically opposed du 
mat economic and foreign policy kit 
a ....... 

he i Ottawa summit held forth no in 
raise iof achieving in common what 
imdual goremments had failed to do: th 
dating unemployment, reducing in- in 
b and converting anxiety into con- w, 
<e In the future. M 

k Western leaders were agreed that 
pement need not in itself be a dis- b; 
■■MniUlllllllllllHinilllllllllllllHHIUHIIIIlllllllll d 

IN THIS ISSUE J 

fiLD AFFAIRS P«9B 2 f 

U«cow keeps hamme r Ing away 
I* as H was doing 00 years ago 

fUQEES Pbqb 4 r 

toft ban on rapid-chock ' 

(Ken opens floodgates I 

Of ssylum seekers 

I I 1 PagB 9 

space for ' , 

■all 

Paaa 13 ' 

rhythm and melody 1 
music: an award* =■ 
method *' 

. . Page ‘14 
as an academic i * 
s reasserts Itself ■ 
years' 

wininiiiiiniminiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiin 

summit business, while attract 
ity, has grown rticire 'honest 
lot, however, because the lea- 
in sagacious self-restraint,, 
realise that hundreds of mil- 
ousoholds and factories cannot 
bed confidence, and. growth by* 
it were. , 

iwa they were no longer able to; 
i common dertopUn^tqr , differ-, 
opinion having, arisen on rnat-; 
inciple. 'i'.’’ ; \ 

immit was no, longer , p. gather- 
cagmatists with a common bag 
>mlc policy tricks who difftrbd 
m which approach -was , most 
it the given momdbtl, 1 ■ ! ■ 

bad hia. oWp .pag.of 'frlW 

ie newcomers to the economic 
President Reagan,; ‘and Mrs. 
f felt- market forces ; wore best 
> bring about economic recovery. 


They banked on the regenerative 
powers of private enterprise and felt the 
state was best advised to steer clear of 

guiding the economy. 

It would, they claimed, be more suit- 1 
ably employed in pruning welfare ex- 
penditure and maintaining high interest 

rates to fight inflation. 

President Mitterrand of France, in con- 
trast, plans to leave no stone unturned 
to make sure that the state and national- 
ised major companies create jobs, ensure 
greater social justice and implement 
industrial democracy. 

There is no conceivable compromise 
between these two outlooks. Neither can 
dispense with the principal tools m its 
kit. Mr. Reagan cannot forgo high interest 
rates, M. Mitterrand cannot forgo state 
intervention. 

Even so, the Ottawa summit was any- 
thing but superfluous. It is especially 
important for ties to be maintained 
when politicians with opposing theories 
are at the helm. 

The public may have been impresses 
by seeing Mr Reagan and Herr Schmidt 
driving side by side round the golf 
course! if so, the two men will have 
given rise to expectations they must ful- 

^ There comes a time when leaders 
must find out what their opposite 
numbers think on major issues and do so 
without the services of diplomats, inter 
pretera and cover-up specialists. 


Par ,0, ft. couria: Ch.ncel.or Schmid. 3 Mftft Re«.n on ft. ttjlj 
Ottawa. ,Uar nf Clinn- 


ln this way they learn where their na- 
tional interest obliges them to pay heed 
to others or run the nsk of being put to 
disadvantage. 

For Bonn this point had been reached 
in respect of trade with the Soviet 
Union. Chancellor Schmidt told Presi- 
dent Reagan the new strength of US 
leadership could not be equated nth 
unconditional subservience by America s 
allies to the strict anti-Soviet outlook ot 
the new US administration. 

For Reasons both economic and po- 
litical Bonn needs the new deal with 
Moscow whereby German pipelines are 
to be exchanged for Soviet natural gas 

deliveries. . . . .. 

Pipeline sales are a great help to the 

German steel industry, while supplies of 
natural gas increase both the number of 


A ll concerned can be aitisfied with the 
outcome; of the Ottawa JMnomk 
unless they were expecting mifac- 

teS it would, tor .instance, 1 have been illu- 
sory to expect “tM summit to agree on 
more or less speclflc resoludons or to 
eipect America,! Euroiie and Japan td 
commit themaelVea to' common policies. 

The American? are,, to stick to their 
oolicy of high interest rates, the Eiuo- 
peans are to njia)nb|ta. trade, ties with the 
Soviet Union, and, the Japanese are^to 
Revere witii , their , braah : export , ppr 

^Tho 38 -. point ftaali declaration vtate? 

and unemployment,' condemrring S 
power politics, reaffirming 
Sgets and ipehttonlng t|ie hardships.and 
pi^lerns faced by the deyeloping cpqn- 

tr 'vv h ,t counts will hd.what the seven 
mator 1 industrialised countries, of, tlie 

W tolUd on the, V? claim to. M- 

dS Of the West fNorone tiimetl.to 

SE -this claim In . Ottawa. 

■ ^ Rut the Europeans, , , Aed . by 
; PreSident Frapcola M^tSrrand. ma^' R 


No miracles 


none given 

dear that altliough President Reagan’s 

Somic peticy might bego°d for 

AmfirlcfJ 1 was l n9t.n?cws | rilyf,gotid 1 for 

^ffi.^prt^hylfrit.ta*. 

fam to face with the Communist, world, 

as It were- So Ea?t-W«l,Mes art bound 
an d Borin or, in London and ttpmt t^n 

^ Beridal^ashington , is ' quiik to 
abSidon irinclplea. as fl « d ^V ,al “ h ^ 
the Soviet,. .Union have, shown, wnen 

pressed to 4p ao by dortiestic lobbies. , 

phanceifor Schmfdt stpi. 
tli acSpt^tdeht, ^fsn’s ,vie*s on 

prescriptions $ cpre,the many problem? 

. faced by the,, worid ta , general and tw 
, Western, iijdufltnflujed ^unt^es .^n j>an- 
■ tlClda^.'. .jv.vll :i ..-V t 


energy sources and the number of supp- 

One-sided dependence will not result. 
Economic cooperation and benefit are 
an inducement for the Soviet Union to 
pennit political and personal ties be- 
tween East and West, between the GDR 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

In this age of economic crisis 
every state tries to stage a recovery at 
the expense of others, thereby destroy- 
ing the sensitive network of internation- 
al economic ties. . . 

The Ottawa summit undertook, m its 
joint declaration, to continue to resist 
protectionist pressure in the form of 
open and covert trade limitations or 
subsidies to support declining industnes. 

Wolfgang Mauersberg 
(Hstinovenche Allgemelne, 23 July 19BI) 


Variety remains the keynote of the 
West in both its positive and its nega- 
tive aspects. Each country will 
in the final .analysis, to have to find 
own ways arid means of dealing with its 
specific problems. 

This" realisation and outlook 1 was 
strengthen the Chancellor’s hand in reds- 
means for Hen Schmidt is that Bonn 

must get down to bualn “* ® 
earnest- .th?n many may have hoped^m 
its bid to Consolidate the Bonn budget 
from next- year; , V . ' ' 

Hiali US interest rates will tpn|inue 
to e^ell pressure, which should terid to 
strengthen, the ChanteUot ^ 

thig claims by PpI^Ucril parties and lobb 
icis 1 ,%m i ' * 1 1 

, in the fpteign aiid iecurify,'^. «W; 

Pre&ldeHt ' Reagan 1 ' gave Chancellor 
Schmidt a firm -undertaking ,tp negotiate 
with tho Russians.' It- remoinsi to be' see 
* whethe*‘he ‘Will do so.r '•(jptittr Bio^o . 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


w keeps hammering 
it was doing 60 years ago 


M oscow has brought pressure to bear 
at two points, Bono and Scandina- 
via, in its bid to upset the Nato decision 
on missile modernisation. 

It is using apparent peace initiatives 
designed to turn Soviet superiority into 
predominance. 

Influence is being exerted on Western 
governments via Social Democratic par- 
ties and pacifist trends. 

In 1922 Lenin rebuked his Commissar 
for External Affaire, Chicherin, who was 
loath to play on pacifist sentiment at an 
international conference. 

Chicherin had always despised such 
petty bourgeois illusions and Lenin 
wrote that: “You and 1 have both fought 
pacifism as a programme for the revolu- 
tionary party of the proletariat That is 
clear. 

“But by whom, where and when has 
exploitation of pacifists by this party 
been rejected whenit was a matter of 
undermining the enemy, the bourgeoi- 
sie?" 

This maxim still applies, as can be 
seen by reading the manual on socialism 
published by Marxistische Bl&tter, the 
Frankfurt publishers, in 1980. 

The peace policy of socialism and the 
communist countries is said to have 
nothing in common with pacifism, al- 
though the two could collaborate in, say, 
bids to forestall the stationing of new 
medium-range US nuclear missiles in 
Europe. 

For example. Comrade Shaposhnikov, 
the CPSU Central Committee represen- 
tative responsible for the World Peace 
Council and similar bodies, recently 


queried Einsr Ffirde, the left-wing 
chairman of the ruling Norwegian La- 
bour Party, on a nuclear-free zone in 
Scandinavia. 

Mr Ffirde, who was on a visit to the 
Soviet capital, is Norway’s Minister of 
Religious Affaire and Education. 

Mr. Shaposhnikov was also associated 
with the visit to Moscow and the Soviet 
Committee for the Protection of Peace, 
which is attached to the Central Com- 
mittee, by a delegation of the German 
Peace Union (DFU) in February 1980. 

The DFU delegation discussed the 
struggle against missile modernisation 
and ties with the World Peace Council. 
Six months later the DFU drafted what, 
two months later still, came to be 
known as the Krefeld Appeal. 

Seemingly launched by independents, 
the Krefeld Appeal has since bqen used 
as a Popular Front platform. 

Mr Shaposhnikov’s talks with Mr Fftr- 
do were accompanied, as it were, by the 
Soviet bid, launched via Willy Brandt, 
for talks with all the Scandinavian coun- 
tries on a nuclear-free zone. 

Developments in Norway have really 
been exemplary in many ways. Odvar 
Nordli, the Prime Minister until a few 
months ago, was a right-wing Social 
Democrat, whereas Party chairman Steen 
was considered a left-winger. 

To satisfy the left wing of the party a 
vague desire for a nuclear-free zone was 
Included in the party’s manifesto, but 7 it 
was soon found to be not enough as a 
mere hope for the future. 

Past complaisance and tactics have 
now been superseded by pressure exert- 


ed by left-wing Socialists, Social Demo- 
crats and Moscow on the new Prime 
Minister and Labour Party leader Gro 
Harlem-Biundtland. 

Danish Premier Anker Jfirgenscn 
plans to discuss a nuclear-free Scandina- 
via with the Scandinavian countries, 
with the neutrals, with Washington and 
with fellow-members of Nato. 

He is sure to conclude that Nordic 
balance depends on both the graduated 
neutrality of Finland and Sweden and 
the nuclear protection afforded by Nato. 

The countries on Nato’s northern 
flank do not station nuclear weapons in 
any case. Denmark will merely share po- 
litical responsibility for missile moderni- 
sation; it will not participate in any way. 

Any nuclear-free zone In this part of 
the world would be sure to affect the 
Kola peninsula, the Baltic and Byelorus- 
sia, all being theatres from which nuc- 
lear missiles could be launched at Scan- 
dinavia. 

What, then, about Schleswig-Holstein, 
a part of the Nato northern command? 
What indeed? The talks on medium- 
range missiles would be complicated, 
confused and protracted by including 
one new theatre after, another. 

It would be unrealistic to expect any- 
thing to come of them, whereas Mos- 
cow’s superiority would remain a dis- 
tinctly real factor. The debate within 
Nato merely helps Moscow -to-spread 
confusion. 

In November Mr Brezhnev is due to 
visit Bonn again. He will doubtless pro- 
duce a dove of peace (In a cage) to lend 


CSU conference 
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the way for the SPD conferee ' - 

Debaters liven up the 

teral Soviet missile moratorium, ft ^ 1 

could object if Mr BrezhneVi* 
were to mean Moscow would 
ploying fresh medium-range'^ 
from the beginning of the (W , „ . , .. 

to be held immediately after hit# toy* when the Bavarian Christian 
Bonn. A Union simply approved 

By then the Soviet Union m\ ^ by acclamation are over. This 

more than enough missiles at thee W the mMt imp . ort jJ. nt ? u * come 
and would not be making w&i arty’s conference in Munich. 

concession. Its SS-20 programme fa ft* aie n t °* k ^f n .. _ n 

ready well exceeded Its original iak, and although the line tak 
sions. leadership is mostly endorsed, it 

But Mr Brezhnev would doubts wa J 

expecting the West to respond bl 
cow’s generosity (a gesture to representing 174,585 
nothing) by postponing Nato n aie it the largest eve J* 
modernisation until results wen it! a also the most ambihous. 
ed at the Geneva conference. Hub i I® 16 11 was ^ 
amount to a virtually indefinite i ... . „„ 

ponement, during which Mosctfi; main objective was to e JJ. 

ponderance would continue. of the c ^ n ^ rei \ c ® , t 5 

It is now up to Bonn not to tin if challenges of the present and 
the evidence that the West too bt ^ answers for the future, 
to disarm. The West too la k«nb! m of this slogan it was o no 
arm. The West has long practise ^ part success. The C 
ratorium out of necessity. J. he ctaT 

If a balance were to be rti 

West would need to modern!^ ^or thfs was due first and 
the East cut back. Negotiation! v JJ ™ r “L . . F Josef 

need to be held to decide where lb! ^ Bmrian Premier, who out- 

"^Foreign Minister HreHB **** and “ * he 

Genscher has already made it dw! ^ glso dared not on j y t0 pose 
the decision on arms modernists. m ^ alsQ> in cer tain sectors, to 
with Moscow. fc answers to them - in housing 

Opposition spokesmen Helmet u me dia, for instance, 

and Alois Meries stress the equal CT j ^ coa f erence M id nothing or 

tance of negotiations an misilenw ^ ltjd j to vague h ^ ts on two 

sation, while in the SPD Ctou s ^ ^ peop j e regar( j as crucial 
Schmidt is taking the passjre wre wt upsetting.. 

Willy Brandt the active one. threat to external security only 

C7aus Cffiri'ICSU politicians aired their views, 

(Frankfurter AU^'^jfcljf Herr Strauss, who made no 
rar Deutschland, ca j| f or priority of mis- 

disarmainent 
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iems. Here the CSU reiterated its wil- 
lingness to participate in spending cut 
programmes once they are drawn up by 
the government. 

But the conference left one with little 
more than a hope that the CSU would 
then be sufficiently specific in its views 
on the suject as to warrant its claim to 
be taken seriously in political leadership. 

The effect of the conference within 
the party could well prove more signifi- 
cant than such unsatisfactory policy 
statements on specific issues. 

The CSU made it clear that the days 
when it simply approved resolutions by 
acclamation were over. 

Members want to tell the leadership 
what to bear in mind. 

This is a development on which there 
can be no turning back the clock. It is 
arguably the most important outcome of 
the conference. 

In debate, accompanied by vociferous 
applause, the CSU also showed itself to 
be a party different from the SPD, the 
FDP and even its stable-mate outside 
Bavaria, the CDU. 



Alii..: CDU Mr Helmut Kohl. (WO and CSU chief Fran. Joeef *»»£*■ 

SEnsr*.— 7. x&sezsr- 

leader Helmut Kohl 


Maybe it would be true to say that 
this is what is different about the CSU. 
Only a minority of its members lays 
claim to interest in the political con- 
cerns of Bonn. 

This trend has been even more mark- 
ed since Herr Strauss stepped down as 
Shadow Chancellor and fell back on 


ivana, in Shadow Lnanceuur onu 
It spent longer arguing about the rules Munichf as it were, where he is Bavarian 

governing absence from school of senior Prime Minister. 

A majority of CSU members are more 

interested in regional affairs and the 
day-to-day worries of ordinary people. 

As for the position of the Bonn Op- 
position as a whole, the CDU/CSU al- 


high school students than, for instance, 
about the East Bloc threat. 

It was cordial in its applause for con- 
demnation of the Bonn government** 
economic shortcomings but much more 
enthusiastic in its applause for police 


Y ears ago Franz 
nuousiv denied 


T he Soviet Union has rejected a plan 
aimed at reaching a compromise 
and allowing the second Helsinki review 
conference in Madrid to end. 

It will not even discuss the offer. In- 
stead it made a counter proposal which 
has plunged the conference into its 
most serious crisis yet. 

The compromise attempt began when 
the head of the American delegation to 
the Madrid conference. Max K am pel- 
man n, took a working lunch with the 
head of the Soviet delegation, Leonid 
Ilyichev, who is the Soviet deputy for- 
eign minister. 

Ambassador Kampelmann outlined 
what the Nato countries had to offer by 
way of a compromise to-allow the con- 
ference to end* at long last, with a final 
document satisfactory to everyone. 

The West was prepared to dispense 
with defining the terms of reference of 
confidence-building measures to be 
adopted by a European disarmament 
conference using General do Gaulle's 
phrase "from the Atlantic to the Ura!s. M 

“All Europe,” Mr Kampelmann said, 
would suffice. To satisfy Soviet prestige 
requirements the United States had de- 
clared itself willing to include adjacent 
waters inasmuch as naval movements off 
the coast of Europe were connected with 
exercise on the continent. 

The neutral and non-aligned countries 
among the 35 CSCE delegations thought 
the offer a step in the Soviet direction. 

< Moscow had 'called for concessions by 
the West in return for Soviet readiness 
to agree to con fidenee-buildingi measures 


in European Russia. , . 

No-one was expecting" Mr Ilyichev to 


Russians reject compromise 
plan at Madrid conference 


accept Mr Kampelmann’s proposals as 
the complete solution to the problem, 
but there were now hopes that the Mad- 
rid talks, which have made little head- 
way since November 1980, might yet get 
down to serious discussion of security 
issues. 

The Western proposals were not even 
formally submitted. Mr Ilyichev did not 
let matters progress this far. Twenty-four 
hours after the working lunch he told 
Mr Kampelmann the offer was not one 
Moscow was prepared even to discuss. ' 

The counter-proposal the chief Soviet 
delegate then put forward plunged the 
inference into its most seripus crisis 
yet. Diplomats were at such a loss that 
not one delegate was prepared \o spfeak 
at the full session the next day. 

' At the bar in the PalaciO de Cohgteso, 
the unofficial CSCE news exchange, the 
only issue felt to be relevant was either 
how long the break would now be or 
whether the conference could be regard- 
ed as being over. 

’ After Mr Ilyichev’s drumroll, specula- 
tion about the negotiations bursting into 
the home straight by the end of July 
seemed well and truly scotched. 

Tjie West was surprised both by the 
nature and by the speed of the Soviet 
response to the Nato differ. CSCE di- 
plomats are accustomed to Kjepilin bu- 
reaucrats nefedlrtg time and apace to 
manoeuvre, like a full-size battleship.' i 


So pundits doubt whether 24 hours 
were enough to consider the Western 
offer and supply Mr Ilyichev with fresh 
instructions. 

The' West suspects he had his coun- 
ter-proposal at the ready before he and 
Mr Kampelmann even met for dinner. 

This being the suspicion, it would 
seem to follow that Moscow was not In- 
terested in ' coming to terms at present. 
The Kremlin might conceivably imagine 
it could gain more substantial conces- 
sions from the Nato countries at a later 
date. 

The West may be, nonplussed but still 
wonders whether the Soviet Union really 
means what it says. Always assuming 
Moscow is not playing its hand for all it 
is worth, might- the- Kremlin possibly 
have lost interest in a 1 European disar- 
mament conference? 

In terms of content Moscow’s reaction 
to the West’s concession is a decided 
step backwards. i 

Mr Ilyichev read out to the full con- 
ference a complex sentence requiring 
both grammatical and general clarifica- 
tion, So one much’ fitet assume, and may 
reasonably do so, that this lack of clarity 
mean* the Soviet Union has; reverted to 
its maximum demands. / ;i ' : • 

Moscow nbw ihSlStk ort confidence’* 
'butiding measures extending 1 to Atlantic 
waters a in kfepWg witfr'the with of Eif- 
: tope: n Thd ‘Atlantib coastline of -Europe 


over 


ademisation 
sfions. 

would then be a kind of ; he explained how he 

At all events this must susly na fi to allay many peoples fears ot 
that confidence-building turn of the arms-race 

Atlantlcl^xtenUing ^practically to '■ forceful words were doubtless de- 
TCvM MMm h reinforce the views of lho» 
The Soviet Union would ah® , his opinion, but they were 

see non Euronean participants in 1 lj to reassure the doubters. 
nlL^nmpnf Serence, Gu would do well to go into 

United States and Canada, to** 4 * ^ raents in greater detail. 

be ^ major issue was how to 

mean Moscow would like J lilthe economic P rob ' 

ures extend to at least parts 
American. ' ' ^ 

The Soviet proposals did iw . | Continued from page 2 
rily mean the entire Atlantic, . f 

chev vaguely added by wayo!. 0 ?^ not The essentials of 


Josef Strauss stre- 
* nuousiy denied having said Bonn 
must be left to stew in its own juice un- 
til the national crisis really came to a 

^ When the story of his speech broke, 
it was felt to be scandalous. Nowadays it 

sounds almost orthodox. _ 

His address was to the 1974 CSU 
conference in Sonthofen. 

He said: “For this reason we can only 
issue our warnings and state our opposi- 
tion in general terms. The crisis must 
assume such serious proportions that 
what we feel is essential to remedy the 
situation can be embarked on in better 
psychological circumstances than would 
be the case at present 


New look at 
an old 
sentiment 


Not only CDU 
but also CDU left-wingers Walther Leis- 
ler Kiep and Norbert BlQm have been 
accepted. 

Bayemkurier, the CSU weekly, said 
the conference would provide stimuli. 
This, in the context of overall political 
debate, it failed to do. 

But stimuli it most certainly provided 
for the CSU itself. If the party is to con- 
tinue to play a national role this, how- 
ever, will not be enough. 

Heinz-Pcter Finke 

iStultgarter Nnchrichten, 13 July 19S1) 

junior partners In Chancellor Schmidt’s 
Bonn coalition, with a flexible and pro- 
gressive Opposition policy was a realistic 

option a few years back. 

But it was stymied by Herr Strauss 
and his ambition to stand for Chancel- 
lor. 


Now the FDP can no longer afford to 

oive the Opposition a hearing. It cannot 
done (apart, that is, from their Federal ft* ^ {£ nn coalition before 1984 

rights and responsibilities). s !i -:.u . 

Maybe the Opposition ought not to 
upset when the government 


be so 

chooses to say, in much the same man- 
ner, that it has no need of an upposi- 

tl °But does this approach get the Op- 
position any nearer its objective of 
taking over as the party in power? 

The Sonthofen speech is nearly seven 


unless the SPD provides it with a good 
excuse 

In 1984, the next general election 
the Free Democrats will have to 


year. 


ranks with the SPD, 


the case ai Th Sontho f en speech is nearly seven 

“We have no offers m any case We The bonino ^ ^ ^ tQ 

have no option but to base °“ r be f u if jped. Last year Hen Strauss led 

on the view that they can no .. CD u/cSU to their second-worst ge- 

store order to the economy, to society tte ^CDU£ ^ ^ So ofle may 


and to the state; 


well wonder. 


break coalition 
however. t _ . 

In other words, the present Opposi- 
tion hes nothing to offer the FDP at the 
moment. Them is. no need why it 
should do so either. . . 

Regardless whether it uses the stick or 
the carrot, if the Social Democrats scrap 
the coalition before the end of tlie cur- 
rent term the Free Democrats will have 
to change sides whatever happens. 


chev vaguely added by ‘ At the Munich CSU party conference “* a government has seldom look- ^ ^hS 1 tie Opposition, with 


ference. . --i ^ 1 ^ gathering and prior clarifica- 

This, however,, ia exactly, IP the entire complex. On .this 

Continued on pagi^J 1 ’; West is agreed. 

1 *T r TW* the irreconcilable nature of 
FBI viewpoints the Madrid con- 
* nonetheless made fine pro- 


o' the wording of the 
aub-oditor: smwn Burneii. - ’JP&ration has been agreed, mclud- 

Fri^h R^k.vertM results in Basket Two 

Ape affairs) and Three (human 

Adwrttalne rales list N6. 13 - , Mn tacts). 

Annual subscripiion dm 35. substantially beyond the out- 

Piinled by Dfuoi?- flist Helsinki review con- 

* icon. . term “detente" is to be rem* 

always 

does npt 

Brief over disarmament. 

Udo Bergdoll 

(SQddeutscha Zeltung, 23 July 1981) 
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affirm the strategy „ .. 

Sonthofen. • . , one in Bonn. But for the present tins 

If he were to be asked what he would ^ ^ 0ppps ition precious little good, 

do if he were Chancellor or Finance j fact the . Christian Democrata are 
Minister he would reply: “Let those who nQt m ^ ch wiser tha n the ruhng Soctal 

have got themselves into Re present and Free Democrats. So toe reaped 

mess see for themselves how they get Sont fof en strategy of letting the go- 


out of it.” 

With certain modifications Helmu 
Kohl, the CDU leader, echoed this 

sentiment. 

There is a widespread inclination in 
Germany, ' especially among conserva- 
tivM fo rata critioism and opposition lo- 
Sato only when, made in a construc- 
manner, as a gesture of support for 
those criticised, as it were. 1 
One is bound to reply that it is, in 
. every parliamentary Opposi- 
tto^ right to Se the attitude the 
Christian Democrats now seem to have 


vemment stew in its own juice also 
serves as a cover for 
dictions and tension in the CDU/CSU. 

This being possible be means of an 
approach Herr Strauss has long’ advo- 
cated contributes in a particularly effec- 
tive way towards the appearance 1 or 
peace and quiet , in . the Christian Demo- 

Basically, howeVer, the Chnstian 
Deihocrats have for some time relin- 
quished the. initiative - by virtueof this 
very Sterile strategy. . . ■ 

' The possibility of Courting the FDF, 


obtiged to side, is for the time being 
both under no obligation and unable to 

0C M a result the CDU/CSU is in. a 
position to carry on until 1984 with a 
shortcoming of which,, for a while, it 
seemed to have been cured. , 

It is given to. allowing the contradic- 
tions of old to continue rather than 
frame new questions and ^answers in 
programmatic solidity and solidary. ■ 
Opposition leader Helmut Kohl can 
wait until 1984 to see whether the go- 
vernment comes apart at the seams, 
thereby allowing him to take over tne 

helm. , 

In other respects: lie must steer, clear 

of conflict and make sure that in his bid 
for nomination as Shadow 'Chancellor in 
Continued on page 7 
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Court ban on rapid-check process opens 
floodgates for asylum seekers 


A pplicants for political asylum are 
forming queues up to 500 long out- 
side the aliens' police department in 
West Berlin every evening. 

That is more than the officials can 
handle in the course of the following 
working day. 

In mid-July 200 Ceylonese camped 
for days in the precincts of Bahnhof 
Zoo, the city’s main railway station. 
They were never the same 200 either. 

As soon as one group had been pro- 
cessed and housed in emergency ac- 
commodation tiie next group came over 
by S-Bahn, or suburban electric railway, 
from East Berlin. 

They kept on coming, with no end in 
sight. There has been an avalanche of 
asylum-seekers since the beginning of 
June in a city already bursting at the 
seams. 

From 619 in May their number rock- 
eted to 1,606 in June, followed by 1,089 
in the first two weeks of July. They are 
mainly Arabs, Ceylonese, Ghanaians and 
Pakistanis. 

This sudden tush is the result of a 
ruling by the Federal Constitutional 
Court at the beginning of May that 
screening of applicants for asylum to 
weed out those with no valid reasons 
was unconstitutional. 

The practice, in uso for several yean, 
was illegal, the Karlsruhe court ruled, 
until the Bundestag had passed legisla- 
tion to endoise it. 

West Berlin began initial screening to 
check abuse of the application procedure 
for political asylum in 1977. It was the 
first Land to da so, having been obliged 
to take some action or other by an in- 
flux of Pakistanis by the hundred. 

This screening enabled the authorities 
to carry out quick checks on new- 
comers who were not really victims of or 
liable to political persecution back home 
at all. 

This category of people, usually 
assured by unscrupulous “recruiting 
agents* that the streets of West Germa- 
ny were paved with gold, could then be 
deported within a matter of months. 

As soon as the news spread that ap- 
plicants for asylum were being deported 
more promptly their number fell drasti- 
cally over night, as it were. 

A simple screening procedure to weed 
out cases of abuse had put paid to the 
activities of recruiting agents and a 
number of lawyers specialising in shaky 
asylum applications. 

But now the Federal Constitutional 
Court has ruled screening unconstitutio- 
nal the floodgates are wide open again. 

Every applicant for asylum, even 
though his case is obviously hopeless, is 
entitled to a complicated application 
procedure that can take anything up to 
six years. 

And as long as his application is 
being processed he is entitled to social 
security and, of course, to stay in Ger- 
many. 

West Berlin appealed to Bonn in May 
to legislate without delay for reintroduc- 
tion of the screening procedure, but le- 
gislation is not expected to come into 
force before the end of 1981 at the ear- 
liest. 

So the municipal authorities can' do 
nothing about the Influx as yet.. In the 
late 1970s the applicants were mainly 
Pakistanis; now they seem to come mainly 
from Sri Lanka. 


Last year no-one from Sri Lanka appl- 
ied for asylum; this year applicants are 
arriving in droves. There were 48 in 
May, 106 in June and 520 in the first 
two weeks of July. 

They mostly fiy to East Berlin via 
Moscow, then cross to West Berlin by 
train. They are almost invariably young 
men who speak not a word of German, 
use identical shoulder bags and have the 
same tale to tell: “I am a Tamil and a 
political refugee." 

The Tamil minority in Sri Lanka is, it 
Is true, at odds with the government, but 
the Tamils are not deliberately perse- 
cuted, so an application for political 
asylum on this ground is obviously not 
valid. 

Yet the agents have promised them 
the streets of Germany are paved with 
gold and taken their commission in 
advance. New arrivals are said to have 
paid DM4,000 for flight and travel do- 
cuments. 

West Berlin, unable for the time 
being fo take legal action, has tried to 
persuade the new arrivals to return 
home of their own free will. 

They are given free air tickets and 
Si 00 in cash. But so far only 39 have 
agreed to do so. The remainder have 
been accommodated in gymnasiums and 
other makeshift housing to give them at 
least a roof over their heads. 

Would-be refugees from Sri Lanka are 
by no means the only ones to create dif- 
ficulties. Even more Arabs, nearly 2,000, 
arrived in the city in the first six 
months of this year. Then came 766 Pa- 
kistanis. 

There are between 10,000 and 12,000 
applicants in West Berlin at the 
moment. The 2,200 beds in homes spe- 
cially maintained by the Senate, or local 
government authority, for refugees are 
fully booked. 

There are also West Berliners who 


take them as paying guests, with the 
Senate footing the bill. But here too 
there is a limit to the number of people 
with accommodation to spare. 

So emergency accommodation has 
been provided in empty buildings and 
there are plans to build camps, and this 
is only the tip of the iceberg. 

The authorities are worried about the 
possibility of asylum-seekers, unaccus- 
tomed to life in the West and unable to 
find regular jobs, going underground and 
turning to a life of crime. 

They are also worried that this might 
lead to widespread hostility towards for- 
eigners among the general public. 

Berliners are not generally hostile to 
foreigners at present, but the large num- 
ber of foreign nationals already in the 
city presents problems. 

The percentage of migrant workers 
and their families is higher in West Ber- 
lin than in any other part of Germany. 
One child in four at primary school is a 
foreigner. 

Among first-formers at primary school 
non-Germans account for well over a 
third of the intake, and this figure is 
fairly uniform for the city as a whole, al- 
though the figures naturally vary from 
borough to borough. 

The number of foreigners legally re- 
sident in the city is 238,000, or well 
over 10 per cent of the population, and 
the 1 10,000-odd Turks are the principal 

problem. .... 

The' number of" asylum-seekers from 
Poland is increasing, too, although the 
Poles are a minor problem by any crite- 
rion. In 1980 they numbered 436, in the 
first five months of 1981 there were 
604, and numbers are continuing to in- 
crease. 

Officially the Poles come as tourists, 
not as asylum-seekers. Their aim is to 
weather out the crisis back home. They 
are keen on Berlin because it is so close 
to home. 

But since May 1981 the West Berlin 


Berlin is trying to reach * 
with the Federal and laid J 
on sharing the influx of 
same way applicants for w 
shared between the Undtt. 

That would mean the’J 
only to accommodate four uj 
per cent of new arrivals fonnfL 
much fewer than the numbs 30° 11 

trying to settle in West Bok il ® 

1 „ . 


Judges’ ruling gives green light to 
police use of TV film as evidence 


iolice are making increasing use of a 
simple and cheap method of collect- 

_ D - - - id g nce f or court cases arising from 

11 as demonstrations. 

fl f re ' 604 ’ t0 be "y 1 *" * iJL seizing television footage 
rate. Many never bote ft « " er photographs, 

the authorities . P^nragt., « cLeramen and photogra- 
gaHy. Most are sWUedTOta ffime times seen as being 

Some arrive having b«n « £ and , he often strained 

begin with, they can stay »(, P* u between police and photo- 
camp in Manenfelde, set m pnoBsiup r 

20 years ago when people® popularity of photo- 

the thousand from the Ml » ^tatton h based on a loop- 
The Poles are not stnctiyi: f. . 1075 law and a court decision 

stay at Manenfelde, but then fj “.ui-venr 
aliow them to stay for thrat JJ case ^ base d on an ap- 
maybe a week provided thcjfc ‘ my newS paper, Neue Hanno - 
of German extraction. J* wh ose editorial offices 

Officially the camp is onljh m ^ i ast year when photographs 
Germans and others who tat m remove d for use as evidence, 
lowed to emigrate from EastEli , j B the three-man bench of the 
tries. federal Constitutional Court in Karls- 

In order to stay longer at Hr. ^ bedded not to rule on the appeal, 
Polish “tourists” have to ft thus strongly encouraging the police to 
ethnic German antecedents, vl. uatinue. 

often be done by consulting tit ^ Mur t based its refusal to rule on 
macht infonnation office in Wir. 1975 legislation entitling journalists not 

. r . . f . D.rt a? 


teaching aid at the police cadet training 
college. 

By means not altogether legal the 
cadets were given instruction in the tac- 
tics and atmosphere of demonstrations 

i . 1 . < _ a- J . a aLa Pa Alftfl A? 


In other words, journalists and Press 
photographers must on no account, even 
indirectly, enter into the service of the 
police and the state. 

They are not auxiliaries of the public 


tics and atmosphere of demonstrations mey are n« - — r- 

and taught how to study the faces of typ- prosecutor any more than broadcasting 
i—l corporations. . . . 


leal demonstrators. 

The Karlsruhe ruling said that any 
confiscation of media material must be 
viewed in the light of its detrimental ef- 
fect on Press freedom. 

But in the case in question the con- 
fiscation had been in no way out of 
proportion to the avowed purpose be- 
cause it had been a case of several seri- 
ous cases of breach of the peace. 

The newapaper proprietors had not 
had their right to cover news stories cur- 
tailed, the court found, although It gave 
no reason for this opinion. 

The panel probably had no time to 
consider the finer points of Press free- 
dom and its susceptibility to such hea- 
vy-handed inroads. 

The free and easy, unworried relation- 
ship between demonstrators and jouma - 

‘ “ . . . I ..mOHIWPII is 


acht infonnation office is Urs legislation entitling journalists not ship wwera cameramen is 

This office looks after H 4 dlvafe reurce. of informat on. Part of is* tu“ understanding, 
and is usually able blttns risht is that material from these based on a tacii muiu . 


Dos right is that material from 
sources may not be confiscated. 

However, journalists notes, press film 
footage and tapes recorded by TV out- 
side broadcast cameramen could be used 
as evidence. 

Recent instances of seizure Involve 
the West Berlin TV studios of Sender 
fnrar Berlin and Zweites Deutsches 
'yasehen. 

Photographs have been taken from 




H elp is the name of a new refugee 
aid organisation launched at Frank- 
furt airport on 15 July, the day its first 
planeload of goods took off for Islama- 
bad. 

It was a Pakistan International cargo 
airliner with 35 tonnes of aid on board, 
Including 22 tonnes of medicine and 10 
tonnes of milk powder. 

Help has been set up to bridge the 
gap between conventional refugee aid, 
consisting of spontaneous donation to 
deal with the worst effects of immediate 
hardship, and long-term government de- 
velopment aid. 

“We want to lend a hand fast and 
with a minimum of red tape so as to 
improve the long-term prospects of re- 
fugees all over the world," says Volker 
Neumann. 

Herr Neumann, a Social Democratic 
member of the Bonn Bundestag, is a 
member of Help’s executive committee. 

“We are starting in the Afghan refu- 
gee camps in Pakistan where we shall be 
building schools and training facilities.” 

, Thirty thousand donors raised the 
cash (DM900,000) for the first planeload 
of food and medicine which, it is hoped, 
will be the first, of many in an airlift of 
aid bound for Pakistan. . 

In the wake of this first flight Herr 
Neumann and his Christian Democratic 


Afghans first 
to get 

help from Help 

opposite number Herr Kfister, also a 
Bonn MP and Help executive commit- 
teeman, flew to Islamabad. 

They made a four-day fact-finding 
tour of refugee camps along the border 
between Pakistan and Afghanistan with 
a view to keeping track of the flow of 
goods sent as refugee aid from Germany. 

Roughly 2.1 million of the 15 million 
Afghans have left their Soviet-occupied 
country, the Frankfurt airport Press con- 
ference was told. 

Most live in camps near Peshawar, a 
Pakistani city of 350,000 people near the 
Khyber Pass border with Afghanistan. 

Food supplies are. arriving satisfactori- 
ly in the wake of worldwide donations 
and organisational commitments on the 
part of the United Nations. 

But what people in the .refugee camps 
lacked was a perspective for the future, 
as Help executive committeeman Theo 
fcirkl pyt it. Dr Pirkl. is BaVarian Welfare 
Minister, ' 


records and is usually able b 
claim that the applicant’s Mu 
father or another close reWferj 
the pre-1945 German armed to-' 

This is generally accepted ss[ 

German extraction. 

But Manenfelde, built to k 
people, is bursting at Ihe 
900 at the time of writing.^ 
refugees from the GDR, _swi 
nets from the GDR visits? « 
and 153 people joining 
West. , 

Then come 517 ethnic Gw* 
the former Eastern tenitatt i 
cal prisoners released by 

Poles and 69 others who ‘UJiUilom ptULUIW Vk Ok* — - 

geonholcd in any of these rile of Brokdorf nuclear power station 

to"*™ til had been printed in a weekly maga- 
(Kieior NaciiriiiM J,l ‘ ! fine. 

— Photos to which access has been 

pined in this way have invariably been 
Ninety per cent of -^ded to shed light on offences 

illiterate and most had wmmitted by demonstrators and the 

land, either growing k 


Association Press. 

At a media workshop in Freiburg the 
jolice confiscated 39 videotapes and re- 
tort for weeks to return them. 

, in Hamburg they confiscated from 
.toa photographer Tobias Heldt an 
important picture of an incident at the 


ISIS, .. 

based on a tacit mutual understanding. 

Demonstrators must be able to feel 
confident that pictures taken of them in 
action will be used strictly for news 
purposes only and go no further than 
newspaper offices or TV studios. 

Both sides agree that picture material 
is not filed for the police, neither for 
the uniformed branch nor for the plain - 
clothed branch nor for the intelligence 
authorities. 

The police and law enforcement auth- 
orities have such extensive rigjjts of 
their own that it is up to them to take 
pictures of their own. 


corporations. 

In a country where the rule of law is 
guaranteed, including freedom of the 
Press, the state and the media must re- 
main strictly separate. 

When demonstrators (who themselves 
are doing no more than resorting to a 
constitutional right) increasingly discover 
that the police are gaining access to 
Press photographs of them by means of 
search warrant^ it is the end of the road 
for mutual confidence. 

They will no longer allow themselves 
to be photographed. On more than one 
occasion journalists have already been 
hampered in their work by demonstra- 
tors and even assaulted. 

This is hardly surprising. They are in- 
creasingly seen as police informers, 
which Indeed they are if the police are 
entitled almost without limitation to go 
through their files afterwards. 

Can one wonder, given this state of 
affairs, that demonstrators have taken to 
disguising their identity? 

Cameramen and photographers are in 
an increasingly difficult position, both 
legal and actual. As one West Berlin 
police officer put it: "Clear off here! 
Press freedom lws been suspended. 

This comment is characteristic of the 
increasingly frequent potiw approac^ 
that of making it difficult for media 
men to do their jobs. 

Deutsche Joumalisten Union, the tra- 
de union, has published an astonishing 


and depressing booklet documenting the 
modus operandi of the police. 

Police officers evidently believe they 
are entitled on the slightest suspicion 
that picture have been taken of men in 
uniform to confiscate cameras and 
equipment. 

They then calmly take out the film 
and expose it to daylight. This practice 
is similarly encouraged by base law 
rulings in recent years. 

The law has increasingly tended to 
overrate police rights and underrate the 
public interest in news coverage. 

Press photographers and cameramen 
have, as a result, been caught in a cleft 
stick. The police are making their work 
more and more difficult, and so are 
demonstrators and squatters. 

The demonstrators can hardly be 
blamed for mistrusting and rejecting 
Press photographers when pictures taken 
are later used in evidence against them. 

There have been enough instances of 
the wrong conclusions being inferred 
from still photographs. 

In an age in which pictures are often 
considered more important than the 
written word the legislative conclusion 
to be reached is surely self-evident. 

The law must be amended without 
delay to stop the present practice and 
plug the legal loophole. 

The right to refuse to divulge sources 
of Information, including the ban on 
confiscation of material supplied by 
sources, must be extended to include 
pictures taken by the media themselves. 

It is high time Bonn ruled on the 
bona fide need to prosecute criminal of- 
fenders and ways in which it can clash 
with freedom of the Press. 

Legislation must be passed to clarity 
the situation and make it clear th.it 
Press photographers and cameramen are- 
not employed by the public prosecutor, 
broadcasting corporations are not police 
auxiliaries and media workshops are not 
indirect delivery men for the law en- 
forcement authorities. 

Alfons Heutgen 

(Deutsches Allgcmclnes SonnlsgsbloM, 


M unich Interior Minister Gerald 
Tandler’s decision to go it alone 
and equip the Bavarian police with CS 
gas for use in crowd control during vio- 
lent demonstrations is a controversial, 

° The subject, perhaps fittingly for a gas 
of this kind, has become something of 
an Irritant among the police and politi- 


Bavarians go 
it alone 
on CS gas 


land, either growing crops w tie. an imuuii * 

tie in the most primitive Id court they have invariably been c ians specialising insecurity. 

They stood no chance of fate considered incontrovertible evidence. At '■ p obce riot squads are by Iarg ® 
in other countries or out 0 f course, the authorities, have wmy that something is being done at 
this was the point at which M %na blank; there have been no shots m to enable them to do 

to lend a hand. ' . k M of criminal offences being about the Molotov cocktails, paving 

“What camD-dwellers new Jpnnitted. 

themselves” said Help ^1 On at least one occasion, in Freiburg, 


heln themselves,” saw w’l vrn ai least one occasion, in rieium* 
committeeman WolfgangJ^I^ film confiscated has been used as a 
secretary of the Odd B** 


Now experienced demonstrators take 
precautions against the effects of tear 
gas there is nothing the police can do t 
stop an unruly mob. 
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ip contest, prefer not to follow Bavaria s 

^"The repercussions of CS gas^ in use 

are still being scientiflcipUy probed. We 

*haU not b^r^ching. toon until 




ip is to set ^ gieflj. W he said. . . . ^ . 
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who have learnt to WMldt Ma yb « once the Soviet 


shall nef be reaching a decision until — ^ — be found . A 
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Hel P* irf W'Wrtiy." > . the, plunge just yet. ^ . technics! but causes no injury, its inventor claims. 
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lust line up with. their plastic shields, sa- 
fety helmet! and .truncheons* 
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CS gas. It is a chemical mace ten times 
more effective then conventional tear 


on the increase.” : 

Walter Gutermuth 
(StuttBUtvr Zaltung. 18 July 19® t) 


^cs causes tears, skin irritation, trouble 
with breathing ai)d feelings; of anxiety 
and alarm. Police experts are particularly 


enthusiastic about the ways in which it 
can be deployed. 

It can be fired from a special gun or 
included as an admixture to the contents 
of water cannons. It can also be fired 
from police pistols, with dight altera- 
tions. , . . 

On impact, cartridges fragment and 
shoot about like fireworks. ‘There is no 
wav experienced demonstrators are going 
to be able to lob them back at us, says 
an appreciative Stuttgart police officer. 

Herr Tandler recently demonstrated 
CS gas In use at the Munich not squad 

barracks in Dachau, but the wind turned 

and blew a weak dose of gas at the 
Invited audience of parliamentarians and 
police officers. < _ 

Tears were shed as a result. Yet ex- 
perts are at pains to emphasise that CS 
ms is not a wonder weapon. The hard , 
core of demonstrators have long been , 
prepared; they all have gas masks with 

Herr Tandlefs decision to go it alone 
has mobilised police legal experts in Hie 
other Under. They feel Bavarian police 
units are now ruled out for auxiliary 
duties elsewhere. • 

Other. Interior Ministers are not gotag 
to risk allowing Bavarian auxiliaries^ de- 
nloving CS gas before tests have been 
carried 8 out and findings published . 

. Political responsibility, it js said* w “l 
invariable lie with the Interior Minister 
in the Land where the gas is used. 

, , Horst Ztmmermann 

(Dfi! ?i|PUpl*B&l> 198 B 
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Share performance gives a blue-chip 
lining to a nation’s black clouds 


G erman investors who took their 
brokers' advice late last year and 
ploughed their savings into blue chip 
shares on the stock market should by 
now be feeling happy. 

Not all brokers said buy, but those 
who did can fairly claim that share quo- 
tations went up on average by over eight 
per cent in the first six months of 1981. 

■fills has been a welcome development 
against a background of economic reces- 
sion, higher, unemployment, a weak 
deutschemark and high interest rates. 

What is more, the public borrowing 
requirement has been increasing so fast 
that there has been talk of the state 
being on the verge of bankruptcy. 

There has even been speculation 
about the possibility of a fresh currency 
reform and equalisation of burdens (the 
accompanying legislation that wrote off 
reichmark assets last time round in 
1948). 

There can be no gainsaying that the 
public sector has been borrowing so 
heavily that even institutional investors 
are beginning to take a fresh look at 
equities. 

So there has been an overall impro- 
vement in the view taken of the stock 
market When government stocks and 
fixed-interest bonds look less glamorous, 
shares invariably look more attractive. 

This recovery in the first six months 
of 1981 was triggered primarily by over- 
seas. investment, t however, especially - by, ., 
the oil-rich Persian Gulf countries. 

As part of their international risk 
spreading they have taken to investing 
their petrodollars in German blue chips 
again. 

Advised mainly by bankers in Zurich 
and London, the sheikhs seem to be in- 
terested almost exclusively in German 
companies with an international reputa- 
tion. 

Overseas interest has been shown in a 
wider range of shares lately, this time by 
US and British investors keen to make a 
twofold killing. 

They reckon they will . profit both 
from higher market quotations and from 
appreciation of their deutschemark 
investments. The DM is widely, expected 
to stage a recovery before long. 

Banks are disappointed they have 
been unable to interest private investors 
more. The only private investors to have 
jumped on the present gravy train have 
been those who have always favoured a 
flutter. 

They for sure have benefited from the 
fine shape the stock market is currently 
in. But are higher quotations warranted? 

There are many signs that the market 
has already anticipated future prospects. 
Bulls reckon an upturn is just around tho 
comer, and it hardly matters whether it 
will happen early or late next yeaT. 

Analysts expect leading German com- 
panies to report higher profits this year, 
so the recession has by no means affect- 
ed everyone in equal measure. 

That is why trends have varied widely 
over the past six months. Investors who 
held the right stock at the right time 
have fared very well. 

Between January; and June 1981 shares 
in Daimler-Benz : for instance, 
gained nearly 34 per cent. Sobering,- the 
pharmaceutical manufacturers, gained 33 
per cent Philipp Holzmann, the civil 
engineers, gained 32 per cent. 

Even Bayer Chemicals,-* widely diver- 


sified company, gained 20 per cent and 
more, so investors in specialised markets 
were not alone in making above-average 
capital gains. 

Investors are feeling increasingly bull- 
ish at the prospect of higher export ear- 
nings as a result of the weakness of the 
deutschemark against other currencies. 

Mechanical engineering shares have 
gained appreciably against this back- 
ground. Since the . beginning of. the year 
MAN shares have gained 20 per cent, 
GutehoffnungshOtte 17 and KlQckner- 
Humboldt-Deutz 12 per cent 

Motor manufacturers also rank among 
the export hopefuls, surprisingly per- 
haps, but export prospects in the dollar 
zone must surely have improved in view 
of the weaker deutschemark. 

In the case, of Daimler-Benz there has 
been substantial overseas buying too. 
Kuwait has reportedly increased to 20 
per cent its shareholding in the Stuttgart 
blue chip company. , 

That would mean that only 20 per 
cent of Daimler-Benz shares are still 
owned by small shareholders. For some 
time the quotation has indeed been af- 
fected by limited availability of Daimler- 
Benz shares on the market. 

But not all German blue chip stocks 
have gained over the past half-year. The 
greatest disappointment has been Sie- 
mens, which was slightly down at the 
end of June, although the lower quota- 
tion was more .than offset dWr. /. 

dend paid. . 

Siemens shares seem to have suffered 
from being bought early and in large 
numbers for foreign investors, with the 
result that the demand has probably al- 
ready been met. 

Besides, with Siemens profits likely to 
be down this year it is not the most at- 
tractive proposition at present. 

F ranz Pick, who charges one Kruger 
rand for half on hour of investment 
advice, was adamant in mid-March that 
gold was still the commodity to invest 
in, despite its falling price. 

“Only gold offers protection from the 
coining currency depreciation. I firmly 
expect the pricee of gold to treble over 
the next two years ” 1 ' 

Gold was then trading at 1 5 1 6 an ounce 
- in London. It has now declined from its 21 
January 1980 all-time high of. 1850 to 
1 $397.75 on 8 July 1981. . iL 

. It went on the recover to $415, but 
this is little more than a technical reac- 
■ lion. i . 

The price of gold could well plummet 
to S300 an ounce this year, say I^ondon 
bullion dealers Rudolf Wolff & Co. 

It could also recover, of course, if 
there were a serious international crisis 
such as the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan, which prompted the last boom. 

But this assumption evidently does 
not work according to plan, as Degussa, 
the Frankfurt bullion processors and 
dealers, point out. 

The price of gold has failed to re- 
spond to either the left-wing electoral 
victory in France or continued tension 
In 1 Poland or the Israeli raid on a Iraqi 
nuclear reactor.'. 

The gold slump has been mbre mark- 
ed in dollars than in deutschemarks. 
Between January 1980. and "July this 
year the London firing,; quoted in dol- 
1 lari; fell over 54 per cent;: : ; 


This state of affaire could yet change, 
however, if Siemens were to join the 
ranks of companies benefiting from the 
deutschemark exchange rate and boost- 
ing export turnover. 

Bank shareholders cannot be rubbing 
their hands in glee either. Not even 
Deutsche Bank, the largest of the Big 
Three, has gained over the period under 
review, and its shares have been bought by 
foreign investors. . 

Those who took their courage into 
both hands and risked a flutter in 
Commerzbank at the end of last year 
have been rewarded, though. 

Its shares came a tumble towards the 
end of 1980 and seemed likely to stage 
at least a technical recovery, as indeed 
they have. In the first six months of 
1981 they gained a little over 12 per 
cent. 

Bank shareholders have been hard-hit 
by high interest rates, which not only 
cut the banks’ profit margins; they have 
also forced the banks to write off the 
market value of fixed-interest securities 
held. 

How substantial this depreciation 
proves will depend on the level of inter- 
est rates prevailing in capital markets at 
the year's end. 

At the beginning of 1981 fixed-inter- 
est stocks and bonds were earning a lit- 
tle under nine per cent. The current 
^market rate -for 10-year bonds is-Hbout 
len-andVhalf per cent. 

As a result investors who bought the 
nine-per-cent Federal government New 
Year's Eve bond, paying 100.25 per cent 
issue price, now hold stock quoted at 91 
per cent. 

So in six months this one bond has 
lost more than a full year's interest in 
market value. 


There are few signs of a lastin» ^ 
turn in interest rates in the USINESS 
future. Germany can no longer fa* 

European makers fall behind as Japan 

Foreign investors are no loog^ JJtU. ^ 

Sonds 8 t a heads video cassette recorder boom 

bonds in other currencies pay. lm$ HC'O.vi.o ▼ xviv/vf 

in deutschemark bonds no Ionia in i _ ... , _ .. . otMM1 

worse than in Germany. 

Last year only one video recorder to 
five marketed in Europe was actually 
made in Europe, either by Grundig in 
FQrth, Bavaria, or by Philips in Vienna, 

Austria. Eighty per cent were made in 


forth the prospect of exchJjw cassette recorders were first 
gains. yncheri five years ago, in Germa- 

They must first be convince a snany is the third-largest market 
Bonn is determined to reduce its ns to recorders. But Japanese man- 
account deficit, the largest in Ihe^ ^ have made all the running, 
and eventually to balance the booh, bra in which one is an also-ran 
Then, and then only, will interrjfc ouch fun. It is also no boost to a 
al confidence in the deutschemait sft image. That is why Philips of 
restored. XJyhave mixed feelings about it 


many, while its cut-price licence-holder 
Fischer sold 26 per cent 

But Sony's German subsidiary Wega 
evidently a lightweight, selling 


was 


3iP Tte reason, why Philip, and Grundig. P^^‘^ e f r ' y ^ ° th " 


only 12 per cent, unlike Japanese 
licence-holders Sanyo, who accounted 
for 20 per cent of the German market 
Philips and Grundig missed the op- 


Private domestic investors haw 
. from losses sustained in the bond 
.et and are no longer willing to 
long-term investments in fixed- 
securities. 


m ft; the unenviable position 
jhown a clean pair of heels by 
dese is Hanns-DIeter Horn, Phi- 
Germany’S newly-appointed head 
lb and video electronics. 


• — T - , 

They are increasingly concedntliwipany were first on the mamet 
on the shorter end of the market,^ put last year accounted for ss 
daily as short-term loans are pajiqk 18 per cent of burgeoning German 
ter money than five- or 10-year lot! Balling over 400^)00 units, 
at present. p poof showing is all the more 


Dutch and German companies respecti- 
vely, have fared so badly are readily out- 
lined. . „ , 

In 1979, when the boom really got 
going, they upset their customers by in- 
troducing a new system with which pre- 
vious Philips and Grundig recorders 
were not compatible. 

The situation was by no means im- 
nroved by the time it took before the 


well-known brand names, 

Saba, leading sellers of VHS devices, 
originally manufactured VCR devices 
too. at their Black Forest works. But after 


serious trouble with cqstomew they te- 
dded to do business with Japan instead. 

Now Philips end Grundig have to. 
make do with their own brand names. 
Two of their associates, Siemens and 
rrr, have hedged their bets. 

They both sell VHS devices too, Sie- 
mens through their subsidiary Blau- 
punkt, ITT via their subsidiary Graetz. 

So Philips and Grundig and associates 
stand very little chance of regaining 
more than athird of a market worth over a 
billion deutschemarks a year. 

Heir Horn’s latest message to dealers 
sounds defeatist. The industry's leading 
line, colour TV sets, is marking time, he 
wrote. The Press seemed only to have a 

- nose for the booming VCR market. 

No ; wonder it is a sensitive matter for 
hint 

Heinz BlQthmann 

(Die zeit, 17 July 1981 ) 


™‘- ,, long-heralded new *.«*» of video 

Banks repeatedly advise en te rtaln. recorder, found their way on to the 

dera to make long-term brad “ me en,6rem 

ments and make rare of the «)0 

high interest rata, but invest™ J 1 mere 85,000 
chary. * . 

Those who followed this adria J 


VCRs were 

[h Germany. Last' year it was five 

ju many, And by 1983 home sales 

, L^jfected'td top a'mliliori. 
stung by i. . 


market. , . , . 

What was more, devices made in 

Germany and Austria had teething 
troubles; their quality was not always up 
to expectations. 

why Japanese 


Tool manufacturers handicapped 
by lack of capital 

£«S! tfjSET Sfess 

Last year four countries ruled the ma be .it... .a MMtinn mmnetitive in 


months ago have been stung by to £^ ket { s the world's Another reason w by Japanese man- But for the first time the Federal Re- 
market quotations of their m Japan an d the United ufacturers public of Germany wasNo. 2, haring 

and other securities. 1 Yet European manufacturers have coffee of the VHS market in pan outstripped by US manufacturers, 

^ ie indicated bv newly-released sales sta- : third elace nudeed ahead 


But investors do seem to have Is: i to hold their ground. is indicated by newly-released sales sta 

the lesson when it comes to «tic ^ Grundig as manufacturers, tistics. h d names 

after tax. The demand for bonds w l $j eneU| ITT, Loewe and Metz as SL but on the Ja- 

doublc-figure interest is substantial l, names, have lost two have made t hehalf 

the demand for low-interest bonds it fe of thrir market to the Japanese. panese manufact 225.000 VHS 

lower quotation is also heavy, espett Eiimpeaft V CR, SVR and Video Usfr year, fer ^ 

at the short end of the market Itnttoi are Trailing well behind units were aold^m,^ nnd 


JS ff KSMg SS-issyar te 

cent of world output and 54 per cent of P wonder the sikkai Industrial 

sales. . .. . Jomii notes that “the myth of German 

mechanical engineering superiority is 
showing signs of serious weakness 
The German machine tool industry is 
as capable of delivering the goods as 
ever it was, but it runs the risk of being 


while Japan in third place nudged ahead 
of the Soviet Union. 

The edge gained by the Americans 


jsss ass? — ■ *— * — - 


Gold loses a 
little of 
its glitter 

Over the same period the Frankfurt 
price per gram of gold was down a mere 
32 per cent to DM31.04, while the DM 
buying price for Kruger rands has 
slumped roughly 30 per cent from 
DM1,605 to DM1,192. 

Dresdner Bank gold specialist Mein- 
hard Carstensen says high US interest 
rates have hit the price of gold, which 
althoough it may appreciate in value 
does not pay Interest. 

Overnight rates for dollars are current- 
ly about 20 per cent, while three-month 
US Treasury bonds pay over 15 per cent 
and prune industrial bonds are earning 
nearly 18 per cent. 

Since inflation is currently running at 
slightly less than 10 per teht in the 
United States it is simply no longer true 
to say that gold affords protection from 
' inflation. 

Cash invested in the money market 
earns a substantial real return in relation 
to the inflation rate, and certainly in 
comparison with gold; ■ which not only 
earns no interest- but also costs . storage 
■ • .1. • i ■ : r..-\ • " 

1 Monetary policy is 'currently the front 
runner in worldwide bids to beat' infla- 


Income tax is payable on fhe iidraj 
but not on capital gains on stalk*, 
for six months or more, so ifl*® 
who pay high income tax rates 
much more after tax by poebtet™ 
capital gained when a low-intneasw*-] 
rity matures. 

(Hsnnoverttho Allgcmuina, II J* iW ‘| 

tion, and record interest rates fa® J 
York to London are tending to . 
tho situation, although unemp# 1 ®' 
continues to increase. : 

Gold cannot compete in sum 
stances. It pays no interest^ 
with inflation down s ighuy, 
no longer need to hedge agsto 8 
urgently. ... ■ *ii 

So further developments W 
depend to a large extent 
vincingly money policies si|co« . 
ing Inflation. But the gold 
depend to a lesser extent ofl u®™ 
oU. . 

Last year the oil-exporting 
substantially increased their - . 
serves - by 106 tonnes, 
lation to the year's output, 

tonnes). | ,: . ..i- 

With oil- prices down and IW" 
too the ^ oil exporters cunefltv.., r 
ready cash to spend on gw»*: 

• During the last gold sli# 
had it that the Soviet Unkg.* 
long stayed out Of the nUns*» 
selling 1 again. - ' ,. r . 

There are no- surq signj 

' case/ The only, definite poto jr 

• mahy East Bloc cmiritries are ^ 

• ty with their debt ftmdirig “|d| 

quirements. . •.* 1 " ' \ 

• • 1 So fir the time, beifig W - 

• C Martin : has the 1 ^8 Iff 
stick with his ^~**»i** 


are" Trailing 

jiera VHS and Betamax systemsm 
: 1579 more video recorders have 
Did In Western Europe than in 
i oi the United States. In Europe 

Coal-to-oil 
plant opens 


Jiththe opening of a coal liquefac- 
tion plant in Bottrop in the Ruhr 
my has gone some way towards 
uptiihlng its objective of reducing 
»» on imported oil. 
phnt took two yeare to build and 
wugurated by North Rhine-West* 
Vernier Johannes Rau. It is ruh 
ihle AG and Veba Oel AG. 
output is 100 tonnes of oil a 
ied from 200 tonnes of coal. It 
coincidence that Herr Rau 
the plant on behalf of North 

Westphalia. 

Rhine and Ruhr Land footed 
f the investment bill, which was 
fcL But the Bottrop plant is not , 
]ing at a profit 

to oil price rises in recent 
motor fuel refined from coal 
4iU cost 35 pfennigs more per 
« conventionally refined petrol, 
serious consideration shbuld 
ifeis be given to building a full* 
^liquefaction facility. • . 

Opec countries- will not really 
in a manned appropriate to Wes- 
“fluliements until the industrial- 
f^Mea seriously set about ieduc- 
rcliance on oil. . ! 
iy has for 45 years been tech- 
towble of converting coal ;into 
1 fhst cpal liquefactipn plant in 


made- Si Japan oy JVC, Matsushita and 

tWS- tb» total were 
marketed under one of four well-known 
German brand names; Saba, Nordmende, 
Blaupunkt and Telefunken. 

Sales percentages per brand for 1980 
are as follows; Saba 23 per cent Nord- 
mende 15, Blaupunkt 13, Panasonic 12, 
Telefunken 10 and Hitachi nine. 

JVC who devised the system, mso 
manufacture VHS video recorders, but 
recorders with their brand name come at 
the tail end of the list 


It was due equally to readiness to 
invest and to the ability to develop new 
production methods and efficient ma- 

^US^machine tool manufacturers ac- 
cordingly report unusually good busi- 
ness, capacity output and full employ- 
ment. The Japanese have every reason 

for satisfaction too. 

In 1980 the output of Japan s ma- 
chine tool manufacturing industry was 
up 36 per cent to 865 billion yen, due 
to no small extent to brisk domestic 
demand from motor manufacturers. 

problems in the Soviet 


in German eco- 
nomic policy are undertaken soon. 

The basic problem is that the Geiman 
industry is undercapitalised. In mechanic 
cal engineering as a whole, companies' 
own stake in capital has declined to a 
mere 17.5 per cent of turnover. 

The figure is continuing to decline 
and is substantially lower than the per- 
centages in the United States, Japan tod 
elsewhere, especially Japan, where it has 
steadily increased in recent years. 

This capital is essential for investment 
and development and to keep manufac- 
turers competitive, particularly for re- 
search and development. . 

It Is the only way in which Germany’s 


e tail ena oi w ... -There are prooienw in m* 

Panasonic is the brand name of Mat- Un ^ on the other hand, which is still ^ terijl i g and higher en- 

aushita, JVC’s parent un^ie to m«t domestic demand. Last t hortoge f rf its competitors 

flic came fourth behind ™ Gcr man manufacturers continued as «0 “J* 1 

sold exactly the same set, apart from the { he major exporter to Russia. can be otiseu 

name plate. 1980 sales figures at first glance look 

The No. 2 Japanese syriem. SmtiT* 'L encouraging. Output was up 15 per 
Betamax, has not benefited to the - tun t DM9i9bn and domestic sales up 

extent Last year Sony sold 24 per wnt emit DMSibn. 

of the Betamax units marketed in oer v , • 


, ContiiWllffoinpaQo, 3 , , 

1984 he is not ensnared or laid low by 

some subterfuge or other. . . 

So the initial troth behind the cla 
mour of fundamental criticism of the > 
government i» the 
Opposition poUcy, 

enw. contradictions and latent rivalries. . 

HMt Strauss still occasionaiy stakes 

his claim tb Chancellor or Finance 

Minister " if only? in the odd rhetorical 
^Sb^rflishowanta^t 

to national , 

mS. ftS Cta** 04 " D ^°- 


tion to behave dllfeientl, tm . 
it does. But who can-aay how toy Pin- 
eal landscape will look tod what expec- 
tations voters (including ^ even more 
Youngsters) will have in 1984 ? 
y The answers the Christian Democrats 

may now rightly w(u*jo eupply «» 

government with iriU need ^be.P™- 
Rented to the voters by 1984,; at. the 

l 18 ^’ ptoer words, they ought : to be 
'working on themalreadyr • 

“Without the ieadenhip the 
Deinocrats am capable Jf . P^N ^® 
Sie of Germany, and 
1 inemBle,’* Herr Strpuss raid hvMtoich* 




WMWil • — U • Lm f HSJ 

Qold.schiaghGeldAGott Beats ^ 


: was opened — ^ 

p opening ceiimtoriy six 
. -„,i rightiy;' ^Ven an 
^mention,; 'tfififyrRadziOs ■ 

• (HwdelibUtt, 4 July'l9«l) 


Munich t ■* But nothing has'pvcrbeenjStopped m 
ertts fis tKe topst, {powerful political rorce ^ . awing >o.* As for 

, t sotmde4,-v«y -much^yjitoPPsfl, , . . ■ ta y ^ to ft inasmuch as % go- 

(S&ddtttsoba 2«ttuas> t> J«br 1**D 


the Oppriri- 


This is something Bonn must come 
to realise. Neither high taxation nor 

high interest rates are conduciye to m 
expensive and competitive output and 

hC This £ a warning that should sdso be 
sounded in the direction of parties to 

tools is by no means exhausted, dthet at 
home or abroad. Domestic machinery is 
xuhiting a serious risk of growing out- 
moded, for instiince. , 

. . . Only a little over a quarter^ ma- 

: chirie tools in Gennany .are, 

five; yean bid and can tfy^-be ascribed 

totherietertwrieratio^v^^ 

Yetthe volumeof inreatmenbin : 
terms; was down Wo Pfrctot J&jfWW 
jaat ^ye.ar .toe trend is, 

^AtoStoe prospects of aharirig to ^US 

factory automation art igqod. ■. 

German -.J 

the kntjfthpw.vBey to* r 
join to 

must bbSde if theyare to 

■ • y<K ty 

'on* 
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runich aerospace manufacturers 

Iwesserschmitt-Bblkow-Blohm can 

b tKemselves on a major contnbu- 
1 towards the success of the Intelsat 
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B’s' trlaxial stabiliser system and the 
peratof paddles are functioning pan , 

irately and reliably in orbit. lr 

j^weert them these two features g 
■ the basis of an impressive increase the 
: opacity of the latest generaUon of the 

khat commercial satellites. • , 

Stee than 100 countries now belong 
te Intelsat organisation, which has 
optically cut the cost of interconti- 

bsl phone calls. . t D qi 

Ib 1965 It cost DM10 a minute to call * . 
i United States from Germany; it now 1 

I tit DM6 a minute, a striking «* 
;nt in an age of inflation. p ; 

ar Deutsche Bundespost, which 
60 each in rent for 1,690 satel- sta 
hone links, is reckoned to have ™ 
profit well in excess of ™ 
i on the operation. 

i claim the overall economic p 1 

qf satellite telecommunications « 

Federal Republic of Germany 53 
iidy drawn level with the space 
i'hriget of the Bonn Research 
inology Ministry. # 11 

itelsat began on a low key in 
ith Early Bird, or Intelsat I, k 
reighed 29KG and carried 240 & 

le links. c 

it HI, launched in 1968, weigh- a 
and a half tonnes yet alone re- 
200 telephone channels. 

years later technological 
s reduced the weight of Intelsat 
■A, with over 6,000 telephone links, 

863kg, while the current Intelsat V 
.h feration. weighing only fractionally 

! le 12,000 calls simultaneous; 

rease in capacity was made 
a new stabiliser system, the, 
lal system, which replaced 
ration. 

a. communication .. satellite 
, geostationary orbit, a point 
above the. equator at which it 
i stand. still, it is subject, to. 
rces that will change its posi- 
i counteracted. 

elude the pressure of,' solar ra- 
le attraction of the. moon, ’ the 
f of the earth’s gravitational pull 
remnants (at that, altitude) of 

ommunication satellite orbit: is 
cans the only key feature; its 
in relation to the, earth is of 

ightest change in. angle may, re- 
ts antennas losing sight if the 
rea. So accurate and reliable 
■finding, and stabilisation ■ .hre 
for the success of a mission. ; • 
illite must 1 be capabld, by mfcans 
wi equipment and backbtf lip, if 
y, by its ground station,’ Of ana- 
is ( orbit and 1 ; posltfon and chartg*- 
arid position if hefed 1 
dotted with small and miniature 
engiries’ to Ohabiif'it to do so. 
tehitoldgy was qhlck to resort to 


a trick to keep fuel consumption arid 
wear and tear on the jet nozzles to a 
minimum. 

This subterfuge tfas to make the sat- 
ellite gyrate. External forces were trans- 
formed into satellite movements based 
on the laws of gyration that could be set 
right without too much trouble. , 

To gyrate well, satellites haye to be_ 
barrel-shaped. This considerably reduces 
the surface area available for solar 
panels. i- . 

Individual solar cells are only a few 
square centimetres in size, but the more 
the better to generate solar power for 
the satellite. 

As long as satellites need to gyrate, 
however, they are limited to the barre 
shape and the outside walls of the barrel 
on which to house the solar cells that 
power the telecom relay fatility. , 

The biaxial stabiliser system develop- 
ed in the Federal Republic of Germany 
put paid to the need for a barrel shape. 

The interior gyrates, the exterior 
stands still. The satellite can be fitted 
out with solar paddles - wings covered 
in solar cells. 

This new and relatively sensitive pnn- 
ciple proved an operational success on 
board the Franco-German Symphome 
satellites launched in 1974 and 1975. 

Intelsat then decided to use it to 
double- the..capacity of its telecom satel- 

ht The balance wheel, weighing several 
, kilograms and rotating at sewrai tlrou- 
, sand rpm, is naturally only part of the 
control system. There are also infrared 
and solar sensors. 

The infrared sensors track the earths 
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From 1983 EuropaT TV S„ will roloy "'rldlo 

the Fedaral Republic of Germany, . and from 1986 flue TV ™ pho|(i: MBB) 

programme*.. . „ ' ,k.j, I7fi(10 


position, while the solar sensors, with 
varying degrees of sensitivity, aid stabili- 
sation and help adjust the solar paddles. 

There are aldo complicated electronic 
systems with Sophisticated programming. 

Between them they make it possible 
to aim Intelsat V satellites at their target 
areas to within a few tenths of a degree. 

Yet Intelsat V, weighing 950kg and 
designed for an active life of seven 
yeais, is the size of a small house. 

The body of the satellite, including 
antennas, is 66 metres tall. With solar 
paddles extended, at 7.1 metres each, the 
satellite in orbital position has a wing- 
span of 15.7 metres. 

The paddles are made of honeycomb 
aluminitim And carbbn fibre-reinforced 
plastic and are the best that modem 
light-weight techniques can provide. 

They make it possible to cut the 
weight of solar panels from 60kg to 
20kg per kilowatt. 


Winter in the Antarctic with 
jig-saw puzzles and chess 


-« That’s the weather like down 
W there?* Bonn Research Minister 

Andreas V01 > BMow — ■ h ® ° f ' 

Germany’s Antarctic base. 

The scene is a- Bonn pi«8 ^ conference 
t6i mark 200 days ate th0 T e . x P e ^°” 
arrived in Antarctic waters. The phone 

call is via Comsat. 

The temperature outside is -25 the 
sky is overcast and there is a little wind, 
he is promptly told. . . i : ' 

■ Tho' cali to He deoig von Neumayor 
research base 14,000km away in the An- 
tarcHo is via a Marisat mantune com- 
munication satellltei ... 

Ttii hash is' on the Ahtaictlc. ice shelf 

. rea, rete Of 16t) bietrta per year; so con- 
Sdia’maihtaincd hyahiparadio.; 
"••WWhdfSi days befdrehind a don- 

in- waji impenetrable, sp 


h, Tn'i^ tllSui 40 dayb thti' eonstructibh 


team put the base together. It consists 
of two corrugated metal tubes 50 metres 
long and 7 5 metres in diameter puang- 
bd .side; by side. 

They are . tinked by a passageway and 
house containers used as living quarters 

and research laboratories. 

Since 4 March the base has been 
Planned by a skeleton' 6few;of five who 
are sitting out the Winter. - ' 

' They 'are Eckard Mllller-«eiden 32 
from Ulm, a doctor and , head of the 
team, JUfgeri Janneck, .ik' ; fmm Bremer- 
Sven, the camp engineer pa Ul-Herbeit 
HaasL 31 from Bremen, the radio offi- 
cer Friedrich’ (ibieitrier, 24, from Hhll, 
Austria the meteorologist 

idl, SlVa^.fellowrAustnan and tlie.cook. . 

[ Morale, is good*- MflUer-jieiden pys, 
aithough the ’ monaspc ..Hfe. ^ iack jof 
hinan contacts . with the outaid, world 

ai£ prpblemSi : i - ■ •’ !/'?> 

M;But' there is no lack ofiWQrk to ensure 
that everyone is kept busy and, no-one 
feels 'dephsssed. •• , yt- m -' 

; 1 ; tsseritial : work' "includes coHstarit sho- 

WlliriSbfsno^AtkaBSyis'fibad^ath- 

'6i ' are a where 1 80 km/h wlndand' heavy 
snowfall are the role. ' ,1; ’ 


The two paddles, with their 17,600 
solar cells, generate 1,564 watts, declin- 
ing towards the end of the mission to 
1,288 watts. 1 

: MBB Art the main subcontractors, ac- 
counting for about 10 per cent of the 
contract. The main contractors are Ford 
Aerospace of the United States, who 
farmed out roughtly 22 per cent to sub- 
contractors In all the major industrial- 
ised countries. 

The original plan was to build seven 
Intelsat V satellites worth S235m. Now 
more than twice as many are to be built. 

The first two were successfully 
launched in December 1980 and April 
1 «j 81 Others are to be put into orbit at 
intervals of three to four months. 

Their mission will be to provide the 
satellite telecom links needed as interna- 
tional telecommunications reach annual 
growth rates of 20 per cent and more. 

Dietrich Zimmermann 
(Mannhehner Morgen. 18 July 1*81) 


But the Antarctic night does not last 
as long as it would have done on the 
Filthner ice shelf. After two months of 
uninterrupted darkness the sun reap- 
peared for 25 minutes on 22 July. 

Vehicles need regularly clearing of 
snow, warming, servicing and repairing. 
Then comes the base’s extensive sclenti- 
ficprbgramme. 

It includes meteorological observation, 
measurement of ice : movement, record- 
ing of .magnetic field and radio emission 
in the ionosphere along field lines. 

Then there are ground surveys imd 
checks, to ensure that the tubes in which 
the base camp staff live and work are 
still structurally epund.,:. , r , ; •x.-m . 

Dr MOiler-Heiden is also studying; , the 
medical effects of isolation and stress on 
his colleagues: J. 

• .Leisure fadUties include a video urnt 

with 50 hours of tapes, books, a record- 
playdr, sports arid games. . * 

" ■ The' ■ sporting equipment includes 
table ' tepnis ' and skiing Chess WS ■tori g 
titb' favourite fearne but at the time the 

ShbS&HM m'ide bve^-vres 
S on a 5 , 000 -piece jigsaw -ppsele of 4 

pamfingby Breughel. , . X r.,, 

1 Yet -'dwjiite, 1 such, diveraioirt Ljg 

siite regidar' radio contact am. 6thW 
/mtaroSs^;tatd ( wbekly ca^s 

with people back home, the 10 imttfo* 

’ MJchaehGlobfg 

t ‘ J 1 •' 11 ‘ (RhelniichBr Mittaif/ChrUiiind W«U, 

. • »:• -. . l-hf-i/'i :■! U • 24)i>lyiS98l) 
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THE CINEMA 


The melancholy sound of a saxophone 
and a boy with nowhere to go 


P ermanent Vacation and Bye Bye 
Brazil were two of more than a 
dozen outstanding films shown at this 
year’s Hamburg film festival, screened 
for five days in July. 

Permanent Vacation takes us to the 
Lower East Side of New York, Few peo- 
ple are to be seen in this ghost town of 
decaying house fronts and garbage-laden 
streets, this dirty lonesome city. 

A beautiful young woman at a win- 
dow asks the hero where he has been as 
the dull light of day warms the Inhospi- 
table empty space a little. 

Just walking around, answers the 16- 
year-old boy who calls himself Aloysius 
Parker and wears his clothes and hair in 
the fashion of the beatnik era of the late 
40s and early 50s. 

He is a Manhattan graffiti artist of no 
fixed abode, without a Job or alms In 
life, whose feeling for life is told by Jim 
Jarmusch in his first film in blue-tinted 
pictures with high contrast 
Jarmusch was an assistant to Wlm 
Wenders in Wenders 1 Lightning over 
Water, 

His hero is engaged in an escape into 
the interior in a single, continuous 
movement and, unlike Wenders 1 Handke 
film, he has no fear of making a false 
movement 

Wherever possible he would like to be 
a $tep ahead pf what motivates him 
(^hftVevpth.may be). .. 

“He wemC JwrovUcH has swd, “ to 
be an example of something I have en- 
countered among many young and intel- 
ligent people all over the United States. 

'They are youngsters who became 
teenagers some time after the youth 
movement of the 60s and thus lacked 
direction. 

“For people outside the system there 
Is no real centre, no movement in which 
they might Incorporate themselves or to 
which they might relate." 

Permanent Vacation, -shown in Eng- 
lish with German subtitles, was an ex- 
tremely inexpensive film, produced on a 
shoestring budget of barely $30,000, 

Yet in its Way it is perfect and does 
not go wrong at any point At times 
(moments of peace and quiet) it has 
something. of the distance and detach- 
ment of Edward Hopper's paintings. 

Then, supported' both by the melan- 
choly sound of a saxophone and by the 
trance-llke atmosphere conveyed by 
electronically alienated Japanese game- 
lin music, it is an altogether Expression- 
ist wbtk/ 1,4 

Jarmusch also outlines his dreams and 
quotes snatches of conversation from 
somewhere 1 or other, relating episodes 
from the periphery of his life, some- 
where between documentation and fic- 
tion. ... 

Carlos Diegues, in Bye Bye Brazil 
screened in Portuguese with German 
subtitles, deals, in a manner more in 
keeping with conventional narrative cin- 
ema, with another aspect .pf conteppo’ 
rary America. 

He tells the tale of a group of funfair 
and circus people, a magician, a woman 
dancer and an acrobat, who travel from 
plpce to place hi a gorgeously painted 
old truck fa Caravans Rollcfei. 

They are joined by an accord Con play- 
er and his pregnant Wife, arid soori f two 
worlds, meet (worlds that stUi 1 exist 
alongside wei* other ip reflected 
in the needs of this handful of people. 


One Is shown to be in a process of 
slaw decay. It is a world characterised by 
the nostalgic samba rhythms of the vil- 
lages and small towns that technological 
progress has yet to reach. 

When it does, however, it will upset 
and destroy their way of life. Its place is 
being taken by another, dominated by 
the new medium TV, in which there is 
no longer any room for the colourful 
street art of the circus. 

At the end of the film we see a gl- 
gsntio new truck with flashing neon 
lights and a cargo of human yet market- 
able merchandise. 

This is what happens when the circus 
people adapt to the needs of civilised 
society and transform themselves into a 
kind of mobile Eros Centre. 

Bye Bye Brazil shows us both the old 
and the new South America and is both 
a telling and a fascinating story of 
change. It is not without a degree of op- 
timistic enthusiasm about living in this 
new world.. 

These, then, are two of about 30 films 
screened in five days at the eighth 
Hamburg film festival, and seldom over 
the past year have so many fine films 
been seen at the same time. 

Both had already been seen at the 
Mannheim and Locarno festivals. Most 
of the others were not new either, al- 
though for the most part produced over 
the past two years. 

,> Most Of the others have already, beta 4 
seen in Berlin or Cannes or elsewhere, 
and were there rated, perhaps not out- 
standing films, but films well worth 
seeing. 

Yet hardly any German cinema has 
yet screened them and no distributor 
has seen fit to handle them. 

This state of affairs is due to change. 
Hamburg is not just a film festival, al- 
though as a festival it receives more 
than DM900,000 in subsidies and was 
well worth seeing. 

It is also a trade fair for the 150-odd 
repertory cinemas in membership with 



In the films they, screened they were 
certainly intended to provide w, alterna- 
tive to conventional commercial cinema, . 

They sought to show several films a 
day, films of the kind, tWt would other- 
wise neve; have been jJiown (or maybe 
in late-night sjiowsX ' . , 

They tried pof to show films to isola- 
tion but in series arranged according to 
the producer, genre or counby, and to 
explain them |n a film magazine. 

They also held platform discussions 
and other events with a view to making 
contact with the cinema-going public. 

Their ideas may have differed widely 
and' failed to tally, but there were many 
points of contact it could be said to be 
all about 

They included programmes for chil- 
dren and old people, political films (be 
they about the Third World or squatters 
in Germany, about community or trade 
union work) and a- communication 
centre. 

The Abatcn in Hamburg was, In the 
wake of the Arsenal in Berlin, one of 
the first cinemas to run against the 
grain of the general demise of picture 
palaces in the late 60s and touch a new 
venture. 

• Despite scepticism voiced by the 
pundits, Werner Grassmann set up the 
Abaton in an old garage near Hamburg's 
university campus. 

It now houses two cinemas, the AG 
Kino tad The film fiflaride’ company 
(both of which he heads) and the Ham- 
burg film festival. 

The problems repertory oinemas face 
have - nonetheless, despite the progress 
made, remained essentially the same, 
and they are probably more pressing in 
the town than in the country. 

This fact was certainly very much in 
evidence at the platform and other debates 
held during the film festival many of 
which, sad to say, were not open to the 
general publio. 

Repertory cinemas face a threat to 
their aim of showing a full range of 
films, a threat to their very existence 
even. It is the law of the major distribu- 
tors, whose methods predominate in the 
trade. 

Four film distributors (both American 
and smaller German enterprises, such as 
the FUmrerlag der Autoren) refuse to do 
business with repertory cinemas. 

• They are under 'pressure from the ci- 
nema chains not to do so and effectively 
ban copies of films they -handle from 
the smaller repertory cinemas. 

This ban may have been lifted to 
some extent here and there but basically 
it still applies, at time*, even. going to 
extremes. , ; t ... . 

. There have been instances, exceptio- 
nal ones maybe, of ctoenuE-ownore being 
SO. worried, about forfeiting bqx office 
receipts that they bought up a filrti and 
then preferred. not. tq jcre^i.it,;. .. 

This they i did ; rather than ailp^v.. nop- 
profitmaking operators, and film dubs 
jun.by tpe Church or' try educational in- 
stitutions fo stopwjt. ;;’i J 

. AG iKlnq, the distribution agency ser- 
ving alternative cinemas,,. has. fpc; yeaff 
Jbad $ stock-in-trade of more fiuw.ii 
" : .prpve^ a gq^n^to'smaU 


eiwise they would have been a,il 
end. It is also a stock-in-trade i 
ample for any cinema that h y 
launched. 

But the repertory dnemu an. 
to cut their coats according totha 
under pressure from spiralling 
and paper costs. 

The Issues discussed In Hamhq 
almost exclusively commerdol coal 
tions such as how best to attndiM 
sera and how to. facilitate .and 
Ise text evaluation. 

This shop talk testified to tcciJ 
clal outlook among the matolyf3 
cinema tradesmen that complete!; 3 
whelmed artistio considerations, | 

. So ■ little was said about 
magazine or screening. concept?.® 
the content of films shown that i 
easy to gain the impression ttm 
commercial criteria continued to 
Yet if repertory cinemas are to 
as an alternative to commercial 
(and not just in doing more tbuknl 
change of programme twice a nl 
aspects and events of a noiwwttf 
kind must be taken into account. 

In the mid-70s alternative ec$ 
still had a backlog of film hhtaj 
make good, and cineraa-goen ml 
see films they had previouriy 4 
unable to see. 

This backlog demand now m 
have been satisfied. Besides, 
competition from TV (as, for Inditl 
from the ten-part: Bufluel series <pf 
ly being screened on Channel 1) 
Television no longer sataiif 
oldies; in screening the latest 
Bufluel it Is depriving the eta 
box office potential. 

It has lately seemed to be the 
(and, sad to say, this trend vras wt 
cussed to Hamburg) that repstoJ 
nemas have taken fd 'showing 0® 
haphazardly as their comraffcui & 
petition. . 

A series of films billed a 
female stars of the silver 
ly. turns out 

films merely because they 
Schneider. • 

. A series of purportedly bad 
include costume films of wjn' 
are not worth seeing ty 
while petion can be an excuse w 
thing. . J 

Programmes have been 
include films hailed as racy 
starring Laura Antonelli. 



fhc BV Lion invites you 

1 to West Germany and 

the friendly Freistaat 



AC Kino.' They meet once a year to 
Hamburg and offer guarantees for indi- 
vidual films to anticipation of box office 
receipts; 

A separate finance company then 
buys, the .films and ,AQ Kino loans the 
copies to cinema-owners, first and fore- 
most its own members. 

The number of cinemas currently 
screening films of this kind ,has in- 
creased drastically In the past decade, 
more particularly over the post two 
years. 

„ Repertory cinemas aye opening even 
to the provinces, so much so that they 
have been an indispensable feature of 
the filib world since the tore 70s. 

They and the communal, or municipal 
Cinemas hove taken over from Walter 
Kirchnei’s Neuo Fdmkunst and Lupe 
cinemas which to their turn maintained 
the post-war film club end cinemai guild 
tradition. 

Many began 10 years ago with an out- 
look that was dedicated, committed; but 

they have , also always been commercial qperaton?, wha^ere up^ghjnst it, 

enterprises, although dubbed alternative It has enabled -theyn tp show serious 
eineme. k ,j t .. . gty t en; tltofldtoS Iftna attjm^wh^nqth- 


West Germany is 
a good place to 
nvestand do business 

in but Bavaria _ 
is attractive in its own special way. 

Our borders are open for 
whatever assets our international 

business partners hav ® ° ff ? r ' 
whether money, technology, 

innovation, research or just plain 

good ideas! 

We at Bayerische Vereinbank, one 

of Germany’s major banks, have 

iA'rSfrSSAperience in entering new markets 
this is' not invariably the c^iu Qi.r international network, iinKing 

kev financial centres as London, 

York, Luxembourg, Zurich, Paris, 


wholesale banking 
to securities business. 

„ Not forgetting, of 
course, our 

speciality, mortgage banking, where 
out long-term bond issues provide 
added flexibility in investment 

financing. . . 

If vou want to know more about 
the German market and the Bavarian 
business scene in particular why 
not contact the BV Lion? 


rvmrflrig a dozen cinema* W-fTl" ,v/1 "T|«r^ U'nnH R'lO tie 

^SiSKS.»«-| Tok y o . Bahrain, Hong Kong, wo ae 

cinema was 
by the end 

| Size and 

riot • to 1 mention ’possible 
and mergers, threaten tow 
tory cinemas of the qujfljl ■ 
made them uniquband distuw^ 

• KUrt Ofterbacher, 
launchers of Frankfurt's raPfv;, 
ma, , admits that its • 
orte of missed opportunities 
failure^ .. ■ v 

:..YetittohorotoddOT^^; 

cinema has been named vOT* 
pould presage ,a : second... 

TPWitory : etowna saga. i; 

.. ;i Qne can buf 
thmwbaek to mtod|«? 
but mark the.begtontog M . 

Won# 0 * 


Janeiro, Johannesburg, is here to 
»»35?4ielp you gain that first and ail-impor- 

W ith a tradition dating 

back to 1780 we are a proven 
partner and familiar with all types of 
financial transactions from retail ana 


Bayerische Vereinsbank ... 

Head Office - International Division 

Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 1 

TefeXSSffll-l . Telex-: 529 92, bymcl 
SWIFT: BVBE DE MM 

UNION BANK OF BAVARIA 
(Bayerische Vereinsbank) 

New York Branch 

430, Park Avenue ■ 

New York, N.Y. 10022 ■ 

Telephone: (212) 758-4664 , 1 : 

Telex: 126745 ubbnykb , = 


INCORPORATING b 


AYERISCHE STAATSBANK AG 
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Spell of disaster for that 
lingering wart 


H uckleberry Finn tells Tom Sawyer, 
in Mark Twain’s novel, that magic 
spells are a sure cure for warts. 

Mora than a century lBter they still 
seem to do the trick with obstinate 
warts and shingles where medicine fails. 

“It seems to work,” says Professor 
Adolf Ernst Meyer of Hamburg Univer- 
sity Hospital, who has made a study of 
the subject, yet he can only guess why. 

Huck Finn’s method was to take a 
dead cat to the graveyard at midnight, 
preferably to the freshly-dug grave of an 
evil person. (At midnight the devil 

The heart of 
the matter 

M ost heart drugs are to all intents 
and purposes placebos. They have 
little or no effect, according to a drug 
survey supervised by Bremen medic 
Eberhard Grelser. 

Peisantin and Persantin forte, man- 
ufactured by Thomae, are claimed to be . 
vasodilators. In other words, they are 
said to dilate the blood vessels. 

That Is why they are often prescribed 
after a heart attack. But they only im- 
prove the oxygen supply to parts of the 
heart that are well-supplied already, not 
to sections of the cardiac muscle that 
are in Jeopardy. ...... » 

This critical assessment of a specific 
drug is five years old. It is taken from 
Paul Mflth’s Medikamentenbuch fQr den 
kritischen Verbmcher (Book of Drugs 
for the Critical Consumer). 

The first volume of Professor G reiser’s 
survey of cardiac drugs reaches a similar 
conclusion. The therapeutic efficacy of 
Persantin forte is found to be doubtful. 

So nothing new is necessarily brought 
to light in the survey, compiled by 23 
medical men and commissioned by the 
Bonn Ministries of Labour, Research and 
Technology and Youth, Family Affairs 
and Health. 

Critical information was already avail- 
able for anyone who wanted it, although 
not necessarily in such a thorough and 
comprehensive form. 

Research staff pored over medical lite- 
rature for evidence that any of the 567 
drugs probed were effective. 

Of 231 single- component drags exam- 
ined only 214 were found to be thera- 
peutically efficacious, and this figure 
applied to 309 classifications. 

A further 336 drugs made up of com- 
binations of between two and 27 active 
ingredients and marketed in 499 classifi- 
cations were probed. 

Of these, 491 were rated unsatisfac- 
tory and a more four were found to be 
therapeutically effective. In other words, 
only 40 per cent of heart drags on the 
marked passed the test. 

Some consolation may be derived 
from the preface to the survey written 
by Giessen pharmacologist Ernst Ha- 
bermann. 

A doctor who prescribes a virtual pla- 
cebo for cardiac malfunction may well 
be a shrewder physician than one who 
prescribes a drug rated efficacious, Pro- 
fessor Habermann says. 

But must there be so many virtual 
placebos? 

(Rhslntsche Merkyr/ 
CKrbt und Welt. IT July 19B1) 
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comes to snatch the evil-doer from the 
grave) 

You must throw the cat at the devil 
and yell: The devil take the corpse, the 
cat follow the devil, warts follow the cat! 
Away with your 

You can do it with beans too, Huck 
tells Tom. You must split a bean down 
the middle and cut the wart open so 
that blood flows, then spread a little 
blood on one half of the bean. 

This half must be buried at a cross- 
roads at midnight on a moonless night 
and the other half must be burnt. The 
buried half will try to pull the other half 
down with it, taking the wart too. 

Medicine has made great strides since 
the 19th century and the days when 
Mark Twain told the tale of Tom and 
Huck, but it has made little headway 
with some complaints, and they include 
warts and shingles. 

“When doctors are at their wits' end 
they send their patients to us, even sen- 
ior surgeons at leading hospitals ” says a 
man whose 72-year-old wife has since 
childhood successfully cast magic spells 
on warts and shingles. 

She is deaf end has nothing to say on 
the subject, but her husband proudly 
says that his wife has so far always suc- 
ceeded In curing the complaint in three' 
sessions at most. 

Curing warts in this way is more dif- 
ficult than curing shingles, apparently, 
“but she has always succeeded. Patients 
mist not overdo eating and drinking 
during the treatment, and not wash the 
warts either.” 


His wife has special spells, he says, 
and also a book listing the spells to be 
used. But what is in it and which spells 
she uses are her secret. No-one is allow- 
ed to watch her treating her patients. 

Professor Meyer, who says it seems to 
work, does not feel the methods used by 
the medical profession (burning, cutting 
or cauterising waits) are invariably ne- 
cessary. 

There are no scientific data or figures 
relating to groups treated in one way or 
other. Why, in any case, should one feel 
so dubious about school medicine? 

But there has been research into hyp- 
nosis. Patients who have been hypnot- 
ised have proved quicker to cure than 
those treated without hypnosis. 

“The mechanics of the two processes, 
hypnosis and spells, are similar,” says 
Professor Meyer, “It is a matter of sug- 
gestion.” 

He has probed magic spells as a 
method of curing complaints for many 
years, but has yet to reach a decision he 
would regard in any way as final. 

Magic spells include an extra feature, 
something special and preferably spine- 
chilling Often the patient has to do it 
himself. 

“It” can be something such as putting 
a toad on the wart, going to a cemetery 
in the middle of the night or burying 
some item or other. 

Magic spells are gaining in popularity, 
too. “It may not be a boom but there 
can be no mistaking a clear trend 
towards outsider methods,” says Profes- 
sor Meyer. 

“It may be because outsiders spend 
more time talking to the patient, show 
greater understanding of the suffering 
and trigger a response to the increasing- 
ly technological nature of medicine to- 
day i »U -:«?■' 

Popular medicine has always cured - 
complaints such as warts and shingles, 
however, and only complaints such as 
these. All in all, the medical profession 
is as much at a loss to explain the pheno- 
menon as everyone else. ^ 

(Allgemeine Zoitung. 3 July 1981) 


How to stay young: take a little 
water with your stress 


S tress in moderation is essential. It 
prolongs life, says Giessen geronto- 
logist Erhard Olbrich. He was addressing 
a Hamburg conference on geriatrics. 

Experiments with animals in the 
Soviet Union had shown that too little 
stress cut life just as short as too much 
did, he said. 

This was a fine formula for prolong- 
ing life but difficult to put into practice; 
it was not the nature or degree of strain 
that counted but how the person affect- 
ed coped with it. 

A divorce, for instance, might well be 
a great help for one party while the 
other broke up under the strain. 

Using what Professor Olbrich called 
the psychotherapy of life one could 
leam to change one's attitude towards 
dally stress and handle it better. 

Bernhard Steinmann from Beme, 
Switzerland, dealt with diets for old 
people. The older you got, the more im- 
portant it was to drink enough water, per 
day, he said.. 

Liquid intake was most important as a 
means of preventing premature ageing.. 
Older people were less thirsty than 
younger, and if they drank less their 
bodies tended to dehydrate. . 

. Mental upsets, general exhaustion and 
heart trouble ensued. Professor Stein- 
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for autisnj Learning rhythm and melody through 
children music: an award-winning method 

RHEINISCHEPO il 43 -year-old housewife from Wefa- 

" 4«tadL near Cologne, has • been 
— the 1981 prize for the best 

D utch Nobel laureate Nft ^an gramophone record for cml- 

bergen has outlined to f* *n, ’ . „ . 

ners of the Nobel Prize at t^j ^ b Anneliese Gasa-Tutt, a free- deratandable description of the dancing 
dau conference a new metwi bee dancing teacher • specialising in envisaged. . 

ing autistic children. for children. Her record, which The prize, awarded for the first time 

Dr Tinbergen, an expert m feus the Fidula label, is entitled Kin- ^ year, would, it was hoped, get across 

gist, has developed ■ ' tea wider public the 

with New York therapist iSf A , the nrfzegiving ceremony Heinz- that modem dance music existe wmer 
It ran counter to the appiwik^ef pelchau of North Rhlne-Westph- has been specially arranged ' 

by most therapists, he said, Education Ministry Baid half the This is a subject in which Frau Gass 
... . ... ... I 1111 . .... J i.»» muni tannl hv _ interested. Sino 
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i 43 -year-old housewife from Weln- 
\jtadt, near Cologne, has been 
aSthe 1981 prize for the best 
^an gramophone record for chil- 

Ujj^ 

ifte Is Anneliese Gass-Tutt, a frac- 
tal dancing teacher - specialising m 
Jaws for children. Her record, which 
U the Fidula label, is entitled Kin- 

P aT the prizegiving ceremony Heinz- 
-_F, Rhine. Wes tnh- 



deratandable description of the dancing 
envisaged. 

The prize, awarded for the first time 
this year, would, it was hoped, get across 
to a wider public the little-known fact 
that modem dance music exists which 


Wild lltcu suuuuuumBA nit 

communication with their or 
Psychiatrists had laigsfy 
stood the complaint, attrit 
varying degrees to incurabk 
fects such as brain damage. 


It ..... WWV....V. M.V vnmnaHMDK PBlCftaU 01 worai won — - - 

by most therapists, he said, * Education Ministry Baid half the This is a subject in which Frau Gass* 
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dren of her own and settled down as a 

housewife. . . . - 

Nine years ago her first book of 
dances for four to 10 -yean-olds was pub- 
lished, soon to be followed by a second 
book for older children. 

She has long enjoyed close and cor- 
dial ties with Fidula-Verlag, her publish- 
ers and record label. 70,000 copies of 
. her books and records have spld to kin- 
dergartens and elementary schools. 

So the prize has not altogether been a 
complete surprise for her. 

She relies for many of her ideas on 
courses she runs for kindergarten tea- 
chers and sports club dancing instnic- 
tors. “You get a varied response, ideas 
and suggestions for improvements, she 

say 8 - , .. . 

Her own children, girls aged 11 and 
13, have naturally been a great help too. 

Whenever their mother came up with 
a new idea the girls brought round a few 
classmates and tried it out.^ 

The best way to break the ice at chil- 


The pressures 
of failure 

T ubingen University psychiatrists say 
there has been an enormous in- 
crease in anxiety and depression among 
schoolchildren. 

Even nine- and 10-year-olds frequent- 
ly feel like stopping the world and getting 
off. Often they try. 

Children's doctors, scientists and edu- 
cationalists discussed the problem in 
Augsburg. A number of Land Education 
Ministries were also represented. _ .. ■; 

Reinhard Lempp, head of child psy- 
chiatry at TObingen University,.. .reckons 
about 30 per cent of children who we 
failures at school run a risk of failure in 
later life on account of mental upsets. 

Parents in an Aalen, WOittemberg, 
pressure group for humane schooling 
said their polls showed four out of; five 
children at all categories of school felt 

overburdened. . 

Replies by 1,000 children, 1,000 
parents and over 6,000 teachers indi- 
cated that 78 per cent of schoolchildren 
aged under 10 needed constant help 

with homework. • 

At high school this percentage drops 
to 61, but the difference is hardly sub- 
stantial. 

Teachers fare badly too. Fifty per cent 

. . , , I .LlUnn did tint 
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The best way to break the ice at chil- 0 f elementary school children did not 
dren's parties, says Frau Gass-Tutt, is to understand what they were supposed to 
overcome the inhibition barrier as soon be taug ht. 

-juio Viu means of music and Thn cnrresDonding figures for other. 


defects among the children hi] 
and Dr Welsh had examined. Rr: 


and Dr Welsh had esmWMt tta were particularly impressed 
factors merely influenced fcsl by the excellent presentatoon on the 
vulnerability? L*'» «d the detailed and readily un- 


mann said. He advised older people to 
make sure they drank at least a litre or a 
litre and a half a day. 

This liquid (mineral water, fruit juice, 
meat extract or tea) should be taken over 
and above the food normally eaten. 

Old people needed to be particularly 
careful in reducing high blood pressure, 
said Erich Lang from Giessen, president 
of the German Gerontological Associa- 
tion. • 

Blood pressure did not necessarily 
have to be reduced to normal levels, but 
the reduction must be gradual. 

Low blood pressure also required 
treatment. Professor Lang told the con- 
ference. Like high blood pressure it in- 
creased the risk of a heart attack. 

Caution was likewise counselled in 
connection with medicine to counteract 
weakness of the heart in old people. 
Dosage must be carefully considered to 
rule out harmful side-effects. 

It was surprising to leam, he said, that 
provided medical and personal care were 
good older people were no more likely 
to die of heart attacks than younger. 

It: was also Immaterial whether the 
heart patient was looked after in a large 
hospital or a small but well-run clinic or 
. nursing home. 

dpa 

;• (Frankfurter N tut Praise, 16 July 1981) 
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Angst is the key word,DjT»r 
feels. Social anxiety makes 
ject all attempts to esUWawJ 
and initially prevents 
of contact with its motto 
Subsequently any kind 
with others is likewise tdtm 
The Tinbergens wos junj ? 1 
to examine the subject ^ 
histories of autistic c* 
recovered without medical sw® 
Their mothers had 
coming their anxiety. 
gens felt, clearly indicated 

was cuiablo. 

They felt this MJUjjPj*” 
out by tho unusually hP PJr 
cures achieved by therapists 
by intuition. . ^ 

Martha Welsh h.of 
She starts by inducing ^ 
hug her child, using 
In Lindau Dr 
succession of photos. ^ ^ 
children who initlaliy -j{ JJL 
to being hugged suddeny 
their mothers for the 
They carefully stu<WJ& 
faces, then looked at 
were present and iPfi" 
therapist. 

Eventually , they riioww 1 ^ 
vity and examined objeett ja ;| 

It was the first step • 
recovery. , _ 

Treatment by: 
from six weeks to 
children have been 
fully. In two cases tfafl-wj^ 
failure, in two other 
cumstances were to 
But autistic children . .. 

he emphasised. They b 
to be committed to ho»®_ 
tally sick. 


you hb>u b\i i ■ 

"What I want is for children to enjoy 
carrying out simple, easy to follow move- 
ment sequences” 

She tried to put her ideas into prac- 
tice as a teacher, keeping them up as a 
hobby when she mamed and had chil- 


The hoflday of a lifetime 
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overcome u» «**“«*“— , — . 

as possible by means of music and 
motion, without much instruction. 

She has no ambitions to set up in 

competition with dancing instructors 

and studios or ballet classes for children. 
Her aim is to convert into motion the 
music children like. 

■ "it will continue to be no more than 
a hobby,” she says, “otherwise I fear I 
mig ht forfeit my spon^ efS£te 

(Stuttgarter Nachrlchten, 4 July 1981) 


be taught. „ . .. 

The corresponding figures for other, 
ascending categories of school were 54, 
30 and 26 per cent. 

As for teachers themselves, three out 
of four felt inadequately trained in edu- 
cation theory and didactics. They, like 
the parents, favoured cuts in the cumcu- 

Fifty per cent of teachers felt marks 
or grades were a dubious practice. 

(Mannhalmer Morgan, 9 July 1981) 
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Sex education inadequate, 
reveals Bonn survey 
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O nly 37 per cent of girl* and 25 per 
cent of boys are given advice on 
contraception by their parents, according 

to a poll by a Munich professor. 

Professor Schmid-Tannwald of Mu- 
nich Univenity P“‘ 

ity and contraception to 1^00 young 
sters aged 14 to 18. ■ 

. . The survey was commissioned by the 

Bonn Miniitty of Youtlu F ""“| [ 
and Health. The Minister, Ant je Huber, 
briefed the Press in Bonn on ite fmd- 

ta She mid it.deMly Mcated. that 

r.n.. people were not taught the .facta 
rf life Btiafhetorily either at home, or at 

“Rftt-five PM «nt of girl, and 1 boja 
qurafoneri felt they had not been teught 
enough about family planning at school. 
A. for relationships with HriM ^oftho 
.14 i tier cent felt there was 
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of contact for their children on matters 
relating to sexual education. 

They must do more than merely lec- 
ture them about bodily functions and 
the birds and bees. 

The survey said the mother was the 
most Important person in 1 
with information on the faots of life. 
She was reported to head the list by 69 
per cent of girls and 41 per cent of boys 

. qU Th«Smit of four parents of gtf* 
two out of three parents of boys felt 
their children had been taught enouBh 
. about sex. So did 80 per cent of the girls 

and 75 per cent of the - ■ 

But there were serious shortfalls ot in- 
formation on key -issues. A third of the 
girls and nearly half the r 

no ■ contraceptives . or unreliable methods 
even when going steady... ■ _ . . ■••.i. 

Yet 90 per cent of, the girls stid, preg- 
nancy vould be either a catastrophe or 

cent of boys and 21 . pci 
said there was no-one with ^hort| ,mey 
i could $tx. y - t i. B 
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there was „ - ”Sd to 'either ... 'catWtropire or 
more they could have been taugnL . must unpleasant. . . ■ r 

"W Frau Huber commented, *h T further siga that tMg 
not enough to young-people to and..djto*» | 

people more abbut contraception. .. ^ CThwMf : , 1 1 Chida Sttiek 
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RELIGION 


Judaism as an academic discipline 
reasserts itself after 40 years 


T wo years after it was launched the 
Heidelberg University of Jewish 
Studies has been granted official rec- 
ognition as an academic Institution. 

It is now the only college of its kind 
In Germany and enjoys official status as 
part of German university life. But 
Jewish studies in Germany can look 
back on a long and distinguished tradi- 
tion; 

Indeed, no tradition tliat has survived 
to this day has done so longer than the 
Jewish, and traditions, especially those 
of major religions, do not retain their 
vitality merely by maintaining a certain 
way of life or form of worship. 

Their survival is to a large extent due 
to the repated learning of what has been 
handed down, especially the canon of 
the holy scriptures and their interpreta- 
tion, and to the reaffirmation of belief 
in changing circumstances. 

In the Jewish tradition this role has 
customarily been assigned to scholarly 
interpreters, and later to philosophers. 

Judaism as an academic discipline 
emerged in the early 19th century at the 
time modem historical and philological 
research methods were evolved. 

It was committed to the ideal of ob- 
jectivity embraced by modem science as 
a whole, yet at the same time the disci- 
plined study of Jewish traditions by 
Jews was intended to enable them to 
strengthen an identity weakened by as- 
similation. 

The emergence of Jewish studies 
made Germany the intellectual centre of 
European Jewry, with students from 
neighbouring countries to the east in par- 
ticular enrolling at the famous universi- 
ties of Berlin and Breslau either to study 
Judaism or to prepare to become rabbis. 

Untill the Nazi era all currents of Ju- 
daism were represented in Germany, and 
represented academically too. 

Leon A. Feldman, founding dean of 
the Heidelberg faculty, was forced to 
leave Germany as an 18-year-old. He 
went on to hold the chair of Hebrew 
studies at Rutgers University, New Jer- 
sey, before returning. 

The two main objectives at Heidel- 
berg, he says, are to maintain Jewish 
knowledge and to prepare students for a 
career in the Genian-language Jewish 
community as a cantor, religious instruc- 
tor or social worker. 

The difficulties that arise are self-evi- 
dent. The continuity of Jewish research 
and teaching was broken in Germany 
for 40 years. : i 

Among the 30,000 Jews who live in 
the Federal Republic of Germany today 
there is a glaring shortfall of tradition. 

There once was a time when all major 
German cities boasted a high school 
where Jewish youngsters were taught not 
only the slandard curriculum but also 
the classical teachings of Judaism. 

Nothing comparable exists today, so 
school-leavers who are thinking of join- 
ing the Jewish clergy are no longer well 
versed in Hebrew and the Torah before 
they go to a seminary. 

The Heidelberg college is neither will- 
ing nor able to train rabbis, however, al- 
though a number of Jewish communi- 
ties in Germany may have expected it to 
do so. 

AH it can do is prepare students for a 
suitable course at a seminary in either 
Israel or the United States. 


Were • the college to specialise in 
training rabbis it would be setting its 
cap at a very exclusive position. It would 
also interest only a very small number 
of Jews. 

Besides, it could hardly cater for all 
shades of opinion in Jewish religious 
life — for both reformed and orthodox, 
liberal and conservative Jews. 

So the college does not see its role as 
that of a specifically career-orientated 
facility. Its brief is to lay the academic 
' groundwork for a variety of careers, al- 
beit manly among the Jewish communi- 
ty. Heidelberg has been accused of being 
too exclusively academic and of paying 
too little attention to practical work of a 
kind likely to benefit the community. 

Professor Feldman will hear nothing 
of such claims. In the final analysis, he 
says, superficial knowledge is not much 
use for practical activity. 

But where the very foundations of the 
Jews* knowledge about themselves have 
been upset they must first be relaid. 

Initial expectations may have been too 
optimistic. The willingness of young Jews 
to deal in greater academic detail with 
their traditions was overestimated. 

Yet students elsewhere can but dream 
of the conditions of study at the Hei- 
delberg college. There are five professors 
(with one chair currently vacant), two 
lecturers and several tutors to teach 
aboUt 30 students. 

These 30 Include both ifull-time ma jor - 


G ermany's Muslim minority is the 
second-largest in Western Europe: 
about 1 .7m. Only France has more. And 
Islam has become the third-largest reli- 
gious denomination after Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants. 

Germany's Muslim residents include 
an estimated 1.4m Turks, 120,000 Yu- 
goslavs, 80,000 Arabs, 40,000 black Afri- 
cans and South Asians, 20,000 Persians 
and 1,500 German converts. 

Yet despite this relatively large num- 
ber of faithful, the cultural importance 
of Islam is hardly reflected in German 
society. 

It does not enjoy the privileges of the 
two major Christian denominations, for 
instance, and with few exceptions does 
not boast mosques commensurate with 
its importance either. 

The' Islamic countries, represented by 
their embassies in Bonn, have' long 
sought to set up a religious and cultural 
centre in the German capital. 

They recently agreed on a site, and 
later this year, if possible^ the Confer- 
ence of Islamic Ambassadors plans to 
hold an architectural competition for the 
best design. 

Bonn will then be the fifth Western 
European capital (London* Brussels, Am- 
sterdam and Rome are the others) to . get 
an Islamic centre. ■ ■ ■ • > 

It will comprise a mosque, an exten- 
sive library and' conference facilities. 
Saudi Arabia, custodian of the holiest 
places of Islam, will probably foot most 
of’the bill. 

The Arab countries also backed an in- 
stitute for the history of, Isjamic-Aiab 
studies founded in Frankfurt last Febru- 
ary and affiliated to Frankfurt Universi- 
ty. ‘ ; 

Eleven Arab- countries raised roughly 
DM40m towards the 1 - cost of setting up 


students and students for whom Jewish 
studies are only a subsidiary subject. 
There are also a number of visiting stu- 
dents from Heidelberg University, with 
which the college has a cooperation 
agreement. 

From the outset the college has taken 
pains to hire first-rate academic staff, 
specialists from Israel, the United States 
and Spain. 

For the most part they are Jewish 
scholars who were forced to leave Ger- 
many in- the 30s. 

This brings us to the most serious 
problem so far faced. None of the pro- 
fessorial staff have yet stayed in Heidel- 
berg for longer than two semesters. 

They quit either because of advancing 
age or on account of other commit- 
ments and research interests. 

The only permanent woman lecturer, 
characteristically, is a German and a 
non-Jewess. Staff are required to com- 
bine the necessary academic qualifica- 
tions with proficiency in the German 
language. 

But many older scholars (younger 
ones too) are determined not to return 
to the country where they were perse- 
cuted and from which they were ex- 
pelled. 

They cannot forget that Germany was 
once the country that originated plans to 
eliminate once and for all the entire 
Jewish civilisation. 

■ Professor rEeldman has.no intention of 


Islam’s long 
history 
in Germany 

this centre for the study of Islamic 
knowledge and tradition. 

Islam's roots extend way back into 
German history, however. Charlemagne 
in the eighth century AD was on good 
terms with caliph Haroun al-Rashid in 
Baghdad. 

There are many instances of encoun- 
ters between Germans and Islam during 
the crusades that were to their mutual 
benefit and are now once more the sub- 
ject of historical research. 

But who would know that the history 
of Islam in Germany dates back to Fre- 
derick WUliam I, Prussia’s soldier-king? 
In 1732 he had the first mosque in 
Germany built near Potsdam garrison 
church. 

It was a gift for 20 of his favourite 
troopers, the six-footers he gathered 
from ail over Europe. These 20 were 
: Turks and the Duke of Livonia arranged 
, for them to serve in the Prussian army.. 

The people- of Berlin recognise the 
Prophet Mohammed,’’ the Osmanic en- 
voy Resmet Ahmed Effendi wrote efful- , 
gently to Sultan Abdul Hamid 1 In .1777, 

They iq?ke no . bones about being 
, prepared to accept Islam.” This Was the' 
: conclusion he reached from the enthu- 
i siasm Berliners ' showed about the first 
1 envoy oLthe Supreme Porte to visit Fre- 
: derick the Great’s Prussia. 

One of the best-known German Mos- 
lems was African explorer . Dr Eduard 
• Sohnitzer* who in 1878, as Mehmed 
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danger’s second in British Open gives 
firman ffolf a new dimension 


fore my success has any effect,” be said, 
“but I firmly expect golf to grow so- 
cially acceptable in Germany ind ‘ to 
emerge from Its wallflower existence.” 

What upsets him about Germany ra 

. i. 1 . amia tMiiisSmnqi Ortlf 


defending and helping to popularise 
German golf for much longer. Carlo 
Knauss la another young German pro. 

He can afford to take the plunge too, 
having found a sponsor for this year. In 

_ ... « +«. mulr* th« 


What upsets Wm about Germany ra having found a sponsor ror yw. in 
that there are only two municipal golf Sandwich . Knauss failed to make the 
courses in the country,' in DUsseldorf final round but he covered the course In 

hii nn ..J 1C. am ttiA first tWO daVS tO Win 


Kolbe the 
enigmatic 
oarsman 


courses in uic v 

and Munich. “Maybe there will soon be 
some initiative td make the sport access*- 
ible td the general public." . -j 

Golf ■ cah prove & spectator sport. 
There were 114,522 spectators on the 
greens and fairways at Sandwich, and a 
fine public they were. 

They are the greatest golfing public 
in the world," said Rogers, who feels the 
US public do not merit this accolade. 

Maybe this is because the first British 
Open was held in Prestwick back in 
I860. None of the US masters tourna- 
ments can hold a candle to the leading 
British events in this respect 

Not even Wimbledon, the Mecca of 
lawn tennis, can claim to have been 

going for as long as that 

The German Open, shortly to be held 
at Falkenstein, Hamburg, will cert^M 
be a far cry from its Bntish and US 
counterparts. 

But more than a few thousand specta- 
tors, as last year in Berlin, might poss- 


until juuuu r-7. . — , 

79 and 76 on the first two days to win 
£350 In prize money. 

The Open Is an unforgettable experi- 
ence 1 should hate to have missed,” he 
said after failing to make the final 

round. . , 

He then set off to Holland and the 
qualifying rounds for his next touma- 
ment In this he was very much follow- 
ing in Unger’s footsteps In seasons put 
Peter Sundt/dpa 
(Stuttgutar Zflltunii II July 1981) 
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Volleyball officials want to 
nationalise American girls 


versity thought factories. at the national champion- counterpans. to _ 
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Z forthcoming Ho hu.Men runner-up in-four more 


G erman volleyball officials are se- 
riously thinking of naturalising two 
American girls to enable them to play 
for Germany in the European cham- 

■ I A«. - 


Emin Pasha, became governor offfiJ ' 1 
equatorial province. 

Then there was Karl DclroiU^ 
sail lor from Brandenburg who 
ship, a three-mast barque fran™ 1 * 
burg, in the Bosphorus. J 


[the heats Kolbe, 27, came from 
pi with an unexpected and unaccus- 
tri spurt to overtake the new GDR 
jUm Mund just in time. 

I His final he outrowed the entire 
r. Including Agrikola, to set a record 
recourse. 


tors, as last year in Berlin, migni : po ■ snd a t the Olympics, 

ibly turn up in Hamburg, prompted by P Brande1< the Volleyball As- 

Langeris second place in Sandwich and S* g ubUc rc i a tions officer, pre- 
consistent form elsewhere in Europ . ^ lQ tbat t^e officials are “consi- 

Ho haa-been runner-up in -four more der j ng a theoretical situation.” 

tournaments of late, so maybe the local may be theoretical but it is cer- 

boy will produce a fresh sponsor for the WQrth considering. With 

German Open now that Braun have re- weU on thc TOy to becoming a leading 

tired from the fray. contender in European ^men s voiiey- 

Even so the German Open lacks both the two American giris could make 
the cash and the kudos, so it is m«t at the difference, 
unlikely to rat. the ““P» ut0 " who land Baler and Teny 
enter for other events of its kind. 


make all the difference. M We have fine 
women players of our own but they are 
simply better motivated when they know 
the two US girls are playing alongside 
them," »ys Brandel. 

It would not be the only such ar- 
rangement in German volleyball. Manna 
Staden, who emigrated to Germany from 
the Soviet Union, went on to become a 
mainstay of the German national team. 

The idea of naturalising the two Ame- 
rican girls is far from unrealistic. Janet 
Baler is of German extraction and has 
said she is prepared to assume German 
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ologipn and an expert on lised if Kolbe had given up if any- 

Karachi, where he worics for fa had gone wrong. 

World Congress. _ Eewas nearly outrowed in the heats 

Muhammad Abdullah,' a Jlvas, put out of his stride by teeth- 
licist, feels German Moslems ju^^ubles with his new boat, 
emerge as a leadership ejj yJJ wanted to prove to myself and 
this is currently no more raw 1 gn that I still have what it takes,” he 
prospect: infisl *(t« the final, scratching from a se- 

“German Moslems are m ftftdevent the following day. 
tesimally small nnonqr . such tough races on a single 

1.7m supporters of Islam i ^ more than he ex- 


tlrely selfish. 

On the evening of Ws final day a 
Sandwich he drove off to ■ Unto ^for a 
pro-am tournament for the benefit of 

rmuKer known among 

yollg p^o ta Britain to in Germa- 

ny. “I hardly spend any time in Germa- 
^ito^ThewUI not b» on hia own In 
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over 2 uu umw iw ^ ~;r~7 r n hR out a Pause forthought.They would have 

They seem sure, if to have played last for the United States 

capped many thn« more or Omjg. ^ * beforehand to qualify for the 

Christian Brandel wjqr IW* ^ or world championships, 

a distinct possibility rather than a mere is one they will both 

hypothesis: w . - > fu t«i by 1983, a European championship 

"•They iHd It vrith Munayand Petm ^Olympic year in which we hope 
in ice hockey and b“ ketb ^- ^ riy for the Olympic tournament” 
shouldn't it be possible in volleyball it 10 likelihood of chief coach 
w _ put our min* to *« . ^ Niwnc *;yk not seleeHng eM»r of 


Republic of Germany. . . 

“But one day they ogd* 
the fore if one of their 
wete to succeed in gainhig 
as a religious community. ' lrioa |i 

So far their bid for 
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to more than enough,” he ex- 
mi 
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P the Duisburg international event 
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So far their bid championship prospects. 
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ouauy coming ^ 

oiple of equality Uftoep WJffi 
less entitled than other^majof . 

’■ to be officially recognised 

< lit 
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« uicy nave 10 bpicvi . 
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to “i enigma. ' •- "i " ' ' t - V ”, \ y . 
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: not true. AH 1 need is the two US 

m : •Wf* ^MaybfhT^cd what Regina Vos- 
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